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MANICHEAN CHRISTMAS? 


Matthew Kelley, O.P. 


HE SMELL OF EVERGREEN permeates the house; 
wires, lights, and candles are taken from storage; everyone 
is catching the spirit once again amid all the hustle of 

wreath-making. Christmas is fast approaching. Much effort is being 
expended on all the material details; there are the cards to all our 
friends; the holly, mistletoe and gayly colored ribbons, carefully 
arranged all around the house. Important though these things are, 
no real Christian misses the pivotal point around which all these 
material details hang together, from which they derive their only 
true meaning. For in the Christian home, set in the most prominent 
place we find a little crib, holding an Infant. This is what Christmas 
means to the truly Christian family: the birth of Christ our Saviour. 

Many centuries ago, in a little insignificant town nestling in the 
hills of Palestine, this scene depicted by the little crib next to our 
tree was first enacted. For generations the Chosen People had been 
awaiting the fulfillment of God’s promise to them: the Saviour, the 
Messias, who was to lead them to the realization of the Kingdom. 
The prophets had foretold his coming. And now, although few un- 
derstood, that which for centuries the Israelites had hoped for had 
come to pass. In a manner quite unexpected, God had carried out 
His design. 

All this is familiar to the Christian. A mere glance at the crib 
suffices to bring the entire story of the Nativity back to mind. From 
the reading he has done and from his own reflection, the story of 
the Nativity has great significance for the Christian. He has learned 
the greatness of humility: for God Himself saw fit to enter the 
world in most humble surroundings. He has understood the para- 
dox of the richness of Poverty. As his thoughts turned to the Virgin 
Mother, he marvelled at the singular way which God has chosen 











306 Dominicana 
to teach us the value of virginity. These and many more truths are 
brought home to him as he looks upon the crib. 

There is yet another truth brought home most forcibly to the 
Christian as he recalls the birth of Christ. It may sound strange 
when expressed, but he senses the immense worth of human nature. 
He sees represented in the crib not merely a human being—he sees 
God as well. God and man, together! Divinity and humanity, united! 
God saw it fitting to become a man: He had a mother; He felt the 
affection in His heart for His family; He felt the cold; He ate 
and drank; slept and wakened. He was thoroughly human down 
to the least detail. In later life, He would know the bitter disappeint- 
ment of a betrayed friendship. He would experience the joy of 
loving conversation with those close to Him. All these things, all 
these Auman things, Christ would genuinely feel. The Nativity is 
the greatest testimony of the profound worth of human nature. Even 
the angelic nature, so far superior in dignity to human nature, was 
never united so closely to the Godhead. 

It is clear that, were human nature the least bit evil, the Na- 
tivity would emerge as an impossibility. God, being all good, could 
not possibly unite Himself so intimately with anything bearing even 
a trace of evil. All this might appear to be mere platitude, a truism 
that no one would seriously question. However, a mere glance at 
history shows that men actually have denied the goodness of human 
nature. 


THE MANICHEAN DENIAL 


While Christianity was struggling for survival in a predominant- 
ly pagan world, scarcely a century and a half after the death of 
Christ, there appeared in the East a new form of Gnosticism which 
was to plague the world for centuries to come. The moving spirit 
behind the new movement was a man known as Mani, born about 
the year 218, not far from present-day Baghdad. The recipient of 
“visions” early in life, he began to preach his ideas at the age of 
twenty-four. 

Basically, his doctrine consisted in a Dualist interpretation of 
reality. There is a principle of good and another principle of evil 
which are in conflict, each endeavoring to gain mastery over the 
entire universe. The principle of good produced all spiritual things ; 
the principle of evil, on the other hand, brought into existence all 
material things. Man, being composed of both these elements (i.e. 
part matter—part spirit), is the victim of a constant warfare. The 
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good principle is striving to release man from the clutches of the 
evil one; the evil one is at the same time trying to claim man for 
his domain. Accordingly, men are thus classified: 1) those who are 
slaves of the evil one (those enmeshed in a material life). 2) those 
who remove themselves from these materialities as much as possible 
and are consequently under the sway of the author of good. The 
former are called the members of the kingdom of darkness; the 
latter, the children of light. 


The moral code of this sect consists in an austere asceticism. 
Man must set himself free from the clutches of the evil one. This 
is accomplished by a rooting out of all materialistic tendencies. The 
“three seals,” one on the mouth, one on the hand, and one on the 
heart symbolize a total abstention from pleasure. The ascent to 
perfection is directly proportional to and a result of this rigid re- 
nunciation. Marriage is an abomination because it continues the 
process of generation which provides the evil one with further op- 
portunities for snatching portions of the world of spirit for his 
domain. The escape from matter being the ultimate expression of 
perfection, suicide becomes the highest act a man can perform. 


INITIAL SUCCESS 


In its original form, Manicheism was not a heresy, i.e. it was 
not a misunderstanding of Christian dogmatic truth. It was not like 
a cancer which slowly developed within the Christian society, rather 
it was a force which attacked the Faith from outside. Its greatest 
success was realized in the countries east of Persia, especially China, 
Tibet and India. However, this is not to say that Manicheism had 
no influence whatever on the Christian world. For example, it struck 
hard at the Christianity of Egypt where the Catholic bishops suf- 
fered much at the hands of a Manichean governor. 

In the West, North Africa seems to have been their area of 
greatest influence. We know from the writings of St. Augustine 
that this sect was very prevalent in the latter part of the fourth 
century. However, it is significant that this same Augustine wrote 
nothing concerning Manicheism during the last twenty-five years 
of his life. From this, it is clear that if the sect was not at this time 
effectively suppressed, it had nevertheless lost much of its force. 
If there was any significant spread of the error through what is 
now known as Europe (especially, France and Italy) no records 
have survived. Thus, it seems safe to presume that the Christians 
in this part of the world were little affected by the sect at this time. 
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RESURGENCE 


Not until the early part of the eleventh century did France and 
Italy become infested with Manichean ideas. Once again the source 
of trouble was the East. Some Paulicians and Bogomili (offspring 
of the Manicheans) moved into Central Europe, having been driven 
out of Bulgaria by the Eastern Emperor. They began to preach 
their Dualist doctrine and their success was immediate, especially in 
southern France and northern Italy. At first secretly, then later in 
the open, great numbers of Christians gave their allegiance to the 
new ideas, calling themselves “Albigensians.” Toulouse became the 
headquarters of this formal heresy and from here the doctrine 
threatened to spread throughout all of Christendom. 

The danger increased steadily despite the efforts of the Holy 
See to stamp out the error by sending preachers into the infested 
areas. The advocates of the false doctrine were men of austere 
life, whereas those of the “old” religion were men of leisure and 
luxury. On this basis, the populace drew the conclusion that the 
new doctrine was the truth. Albigensianism was considered to be 
Christianity in its purest expression. Innocent III then attempted 
suppression by violence. Armed bands were sent to prevent the 
spread of the vicious ideas and ultimately to extirpate what was 
already firmly entrenched. This had some effect to be sure, but in 
the final analysis preaching proved to be the one means that effective- 
ly destroyed the heresy. Not, however, the preaching of men of 
luxury, but rather of men who outdid the protagonists of the new 
doctrine in austerity. The man who gave the inspiration to this form 
of preaching which provided the final answer to the heresy was 
St. Dominic de Guzman, the founder of the Dominican Order of 
Friars Preachers. 


MANICHEAN CHRISTMAS? | 


What did the earlier Manichean Christians and the later Al- 
bigensians have to say about the Nativity? They professed to be 
followers of Christ. But was it not true for the Manichean, as well 
as for other Christians, that the Nativity involved the union of 
Divinity and Humanity in the Person of the Infant? Was not the 
admission of the Nativity tantamount to a recognition of the in- 
trinsic goodness of human nature, at least of that human nature 
which Christ assumed ? 

Without entering into an exposition of the Manichean concep- 
tion of Christology, we can, without hesitation, safely say that this 
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conception was not the true one. The Christ of the Manichean was 
definitely not the Christ of true Christian Theology. Instead of ac- 
cepting the doctrine of the Nativity as the express revelation of God 
and then proceeding to examine the problem of moral evil in light 
of this infallible truth, they worked in just the opposite direction. 
They began with the fact of evil in the world, proceeded to explain 
this by a system inherited from Eastern mystery religions, and then 
approached the proposed doctrine of the Nativity, admitting only 
what was in accord with the presumed theory. On the presumption 
that all matter, and consequently human nature in its corporal aspect, 
is basically evil, it became imperative to deny the possibility of an 
Incarnation in the Catholic sense. 

The Nativity as an historical fact, they were willing to admit— 
they (i.e. the “Christian”-Manicheans and later the Albigensians) 
insisted that they were Christians—followers of the man born in 
Palestine during the reign of Augustus. But the meaning of this 
historical event was another matter altogether. The reason for the 
insistence on their own novel interpretation of this event was the 
presumed truth of their explanation (on purely human grounds) of 
the problem of moral evil in the world. 


NATURE AND SIN 


There is without question something wrong with human nature. 
The Catholic, as well as the Manichean, is well-acquainted with this 
fact. There are deep-rooted tendencies in every man to do things 
out of harmony with what is accepted by both as the true moral code. 
Austerity was not the exclusive hallmark of Manicheism. St. Domi- 
nic did not censure the austere lives led by the false preachers in 
Toulouse. He vehemently disagreed with their teachings, but he 
outdid them in his rigorous manner of life. Indeed, St. Paul’s burn- 
ing words to the Ephesians “. . . that as regards your former man- 
ner of life you are to put off the old man, which is being corrupted 
through its deceptive lusts” convinces us of the truth that there is 
something radically wrong with our nature. His mandate to “crucify 
the flesh” points up the need for austerity in the truly Christian life. 

Are we then contradicting ourselves? On the one hand, we rec- 
ognize the fact that there is something basically wrong with human 
nature, on the other, we insist that human nature is intrinsically 
good. The contradiction is only imaginary: Human nature is thor- 
oughly good; otherwise the Nativity could not have taken place and 
God would be deceiving man in persuading him that, in fact, the 
Second Person of the Trinity became intimately united with flesh. 
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On the presumption, therefore, that human nature is intrinsically 
good, let us consider the other horn of the “dilemma” viz., that 
something is wrong with this same human nature. This “something” 
is, of course, sin. 


THE SIN OF ADAM 


The very first man God created, Adam, of his own choice 
sinned. It was not the nature of Adam which sinned—rather it was 
Adam, the possessor of this nature, who sinned. Adam deliberately 
chose to rebel against God by attempting to overthrow the order 
which God had set up in His universe. It was not, as we said, the 
nature which sinned—for this nature was a part of the order itself. 
The entire nature, down to its most minute detail was designed by 
God and included in this design was the capacity of free choice. 
Humankind was to operate in the universe, according to the plan of 
God, freely. 

Along with the myriad types of plants and animals, man formed 
a part of the magnificent work of the Creator. Man however, unlike 
the other parts of the material world, was to co-operate freely in 
the realization of his destiny. But this capacity for free co-operation 
brought with it the capacity to freely refuse to co-operate in the 
way intended by God. Hence, man stood in a unique and precarious 
position. The most dignified of all creatures in the material world, 
he was capable of abusing this dignity and, in fact, Adam did abuse 
it. But it was not the dignity itself which constituted the abuse; it 
was Adam himself endowed with the dignity, who was guilty of the 
abuse. 


RESULT OF SIN—DESTRUCTION OF ORDER 


The rebellion of Adam, his refusal to co-operate with the plan 
of God in the realization of his destiny, amounted to a rejection of 
the order intended by God. Adam shattered the harmony which had 
existed in the whole of creation. The things themselves did not lose 
their inherent goodness and perfection, but the order which had 
prevailed was now lost. Adam now looked out on a hostile world; 
he must now be ever on guard against the onslaughts of nature. The 
means of subsistence, protection against the elements and predatory 
beasts were now constant problems. Paradise indeed had become “a 
vale of tears.” 

More serious than the disruption of order in the world around 
him was the anarchy now reigning within Adam himself. Before the 
sin, he had not experienced movements of anger, concupiscence or 
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of any other passion, except when he had willed it. And he had 
never willed it, except when he had seen it right and fitting to do so. 
He had never desired anything which he could not have had or 
which it was not right that he should have. There was perfect accord 
within him and the order and harmony which he saw existing in the 
world all around him, he saw existing in himself as well. 

The upheaval of order which took place inside of Adam did 
not villify those things which had previously been well-ordered. The 
movement of anger was not now an evil thing, just as it had not so 
been before. It was the lack of order found in the movement of 
anger which made it evil. Pleasures were not now evil—only dis- 
ordered pleasures were now so. And thus it was throughout all of 
reality ; the things in themselves remained good, as they had always 
been. The introduction of disorder, which resulted from the deliber- 
ate action of Adam, the king of creation, was the only evil, the only 
thing detested by God. 


RESTORATION OF ORDER 


It was to restore the pre-existing order in the world, and es- 
pecially in the nature of man, that the Son of God became man. It 
was not to remake man into something else. Man would not now 
be merely spiritual, whereas before he had been both spiritual and 
material. God did not assume only a human soul; He assumed a 
body as well. He was a true descendent of Adam in all save the 
disorder of sin. 

We can catch a glimpse of this order which Christ came to 
restore as we look at the crib next to the Christmas tree. The dumb 
animals stand by, giving of their warmth to comfort the Infant 
in the crib—serving the needs of man for which they were intended 
by their Maker. We are told that the angels hovered about, singing 
hymns of worship to the Incarnate God—another reflection of the 
proper order in God’s universe. The harmony and beauty which 
prevail in the scene are given expression by the words of the angelic 
hymn recorded in the Scriptures, for we read in St. Luke: “And 
suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God and saying ‘Glory to God in the highest and on earth 
peace among men of good will’.” Peace, order, quiet beauty—is not 
this truly the spirit of the Nativity? 

The black pessimism of Mani has no place here. As we behold 
the Infant we do not see evil flesh, wicked matter. Rather we bow 
down in humble adoration before the sacred flesh of our Saviour, 
Who “was made flesh and dwelt amongst us.” 











OF TRUTH AND TINSEL 


Marcellus M. Coskren, O.P. 


ance every year during this holiest of seasons: Santa Claus 

and Ebenezer Scrooge. Sometimes there is difficulty in de- 
ciding which one is more beloved. For what Santa Claus does for 
the children, Scrooge does for a great number of adults. We do not 
mean that Scrooge brings toys or gifts, as Santa does, or at least, 
not the same kind of toys. Scrooge’s gift to the reading public, aside 
from that famous ejaculation, “Bah, humbug!” is two-fold: a sort 
of warm satisfaction on the part of the reader that he himself is 
not as bad as Bob Cratchet’s employer, and a vague reassurance, 
wrapped in the mist of sentimentality, that the Christmas spirit can 
envelope anybody. 

Perhaps one who opposes the kind of “carol” Mr. Dickens has 
sung should be condemned as a modern iconoclast. The thing has 
become embedded in tradition. But the risk must be taken, for the 
spirit that breathes throughout this work is as chilling as the icy 
blasts which blow in the land where it was written. It is undeniable 
that A Christmas Carol never would have been written, if Christ had 
not been born in Bethlehem of Juda. But this greatest of birthdays is 
not the cause of Dickens’ work; it is a remote occasion. Every effect, 
in some way, bears the mark of its cause; the stamp of Bethlehem 
was never impressed upon A Christmas Carol. 

To say that this story reflects the substitution of the accidental 
for what is essential to the Christmas spirit would be a superficial 
observation ; the offense goes much deeper than this. What has really 
happened is that the splendor of the Incarnation has been dimmed, 
indeed, totally darkened. The coming of the God-Man touched every- 
thing human in such a way that man no longer could take the same 
view of himself as he had taken previous to this greatest of events. 
But man has always found it difficult to look beyond himself. He 
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knows that after Christ, humanity acquired an undreamed of nobil- 
ity. Yet he often thinks he can accept the transformation without 
committing himself to the Transformer. This is what has happened 
in A Christmas Carol. The change that takes place in Scrooge has 
nothing to do with the coming of the Savior and has a great deal 
to do with a vague sort of social justice which is the panacea for 
the evil in the world. Scrooge’s acquisition of nobility finds expres- 
sion in the purchase of a goose for Cratchet’s table. This is an odd 
nobility, indeed. 

The example of Dickens’ A Christmas Carol is extreme, but 
it helps us to see that we are very prone to accept as Christian some- 
thing which does not deserve the name. Because we see expressed 
in the tale a certain similarity to the effects Christmas actually pro- 
duces, we tend to receive the work as a type of Christmas literature. 
The glitter of tinsel has blinded us to the truth. 


Unfortunately, we often do the same thing, when we read so- 
called “Catholic literature,” particularly the modern novel. We 
see something that resembles a Catholic attitude towards man and 
the world about him, and we mistake the resemblance for the reality. 
Actually, the Catholic vision of reality becomes limited and is equated 
with the view of a particular author. 

On the last page of The Heart of the Matter, for example, 
Father Rank says, “The Church knows all the rules. But it doesn’t 
know what goes on in a single human heart.” Although the Church 
may not know the labyrinth of Major Scobie’s heart, Graham Greene 
should know it and should be the reader’s guide through its twisting 
corridors. But in this novel the reader’s view is clouded by the 
author’s demand for sympathy for the main character. Throughout 
the whole work, Mr. Greene has given us a masterful portrait of 
the destructive tendency of an uncontrolled pity. Yet at the close of 
the book, he says to us, in effect, “Sympathize with Scobie; mercy 
is shown to the merciful.” The burden of The Heart of the Matter 
is pity. But, in the author’s view, pity is equated with mercy, and 
he hac Father Rank, the representative of the Church, state, “He 
believed in mercy for everyone but himself.” This may perhaps 
sound rather blunt, but the Catholic novel should “call a spade, a 
spade.” It does not confuse the virtue of mercy with the emotion 
of pity; moreover, it does not influence the reader to excuse pity 
by implying that mercy and pity are synonymous. 

The problem ultimately resolves itself into the question of Chris- 
tian realism, a realism which begins in the cave of Bethlehem. The 
pagan who enters the cave sees only a mother with a new-born babe, 
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a man he supposes is the child’s father and a few animals. But no 
Christian can pretend that this is an accurate picture. His Faith 
tells him that this cave shelters the Mother who has given birth to 
the God-Man, to the Word Incarnate. Thus Christian realism, if it 
be worthy of the name, must forever express, in the words of 
Chesterton, “the idea of a baby and the idea of unknown strength 
that sustains the stars.” What this demands of a truly Catholic 
novelist will be seen from what follows. 


In their thoughts and actions men show clearly the effects of 
original sin, and any attempt at realism must recognize the fact of 
the Fall. This does not demand, however, the fall of fact. There is 
a great difference between the realism which recognizes evil and 
that which is equated with evil. The tendency of most readers to 
identify realism with the “seamy side of life” is largely the fault of 
the realists themselves; the identification is made, previous to any 
consideration by the reader, in their very works. This is the gravest 
problem in realism: the portrayal of good and evil without distortion ; 
the demand upon the artist to convey reality without that concentra- 
tion on one aspect that implicitly destroys the other. 

No one can honestly say that the writer of the Catholic novel 
should not be a realist. In fact, he has a greater right and a more 
solid foundation for being so than any other writer. But the greater 
right carries with it the greater danger. The awareness of evil should 
be more intense in the Catholic than in any other person; it should 
amount to profound understanding in the writer who is a Catholic 
realist, because of his artistic insight. The danger comes, however, 
in the concentration on fallen nature to the exclusion of even the 
possibility of redeemed nature. It is interesting to note that many of 
the novels accepted as Catholic convey an overwhelming sense of 
despair. The writers of these works may defend their viewpoint, 
agreeing that the drama of Christian life is acted out on Calvary, 
but stating that Calvary was in no way a place of peace and joy. 
Actually, like the pagan at Bethlehem, they have seen only the sur- 
face of reality. For on Calvary the greatest act of charity in the 
history of mankind was performed, an act which must produce peace 
and joy. 

The ultimate meaning of Calvary for a sinner is hope; there 
the light which focuses on evil alone was darkened and the sinner 
moved into the merciful shadow of Redemption. Some novels, even 
such powerful ones as those of Francois Mauriac, do not reveal an 
understanding of that darkness. It seems that Golgotha means only 
terror to the characters in these books; their vision is fixed on their 
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own sinfulness in what is a parody of humility. The capability of 
any movement towards the Cross of Salvation is implicitly denied. 
And because these novels deny this movement, truly they can be 
called neither Catholic nor realistic. 

We have the right to demand that every novel reveal an ap- 
preciation of good and evil as such; but we have a greater right to 
insist upon even more from the Catholic novel. We should expect 
that Chartres is more than an Arab mosque. Both are realities; both 
follow the architectural laws peculiar to each; both may be beautiful. 
However, there is a difference; the Arab mosque contains the sweep- 
ing curves of Koran inscriptions ; the Catholic cathedral is inhabited 
by the Living Bread. Thus, what might be called moral orientation 
is not sufficient for the Catholic novel; we require this of every 
novel. A realistic novel which ignores the moral aspect is hardly 
commensurate with reality, for it ignores the very nature of man. 
The Catholic novel, while it recognizes the basic truths of man’s 
nature, goes beyond them, reaching to grasp his elevation to the 
supernatural state. Hence, Ethics alone is not the standard of action 
for the Catholic novel; rather, the standard of good and evil given 
us by Christ should measure human actions. 

There is an interesting story told in connection with Francois 
Mauriac, which graphically illustrates this point. One time the French 
author was visiting a church in England which had passed into the 
hands of the Protestants during the Revolt. The Vicar, who was 
showing Mauriac through the building, was trying to impress him 
with its various architectural excellences. In their progress they 
came upon a barren section of the wall containing only a fresh slab 
of marble. 

“What is that?” Mauriac asked. 


“There used to be some Romanish statue here in the old days,” 
the Vicar explained, “but we took that away and are going to carve 
a quotation from Scripture in the marble.” 

M. Mauriac was curious. “What quotation have you chosen?” 

The Vicar replied, “The words of Mary Magdalene in the gar- 
den. ‘They have taken away my Lord, and I do not know where 
they have laid Him.’ ” 

We should raise the same lament after reading many so-called 
Catholic novels. Either the Lord is nowhere present within them, or 
the accent is so much on the empty tomb, that we view only the dark- 
ness of discouragement and despair. 

It should be understood, of course, that this Catholic view of 
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reality does not relieve a novelist of the necessity of adhering to the 
canons of his art-form. True art is a strict master which demands 
fidelity to its laws. When we read a novel, we do not want a sermon 
or a tract in Theology. Thus, it is valid to ask if there are any writers 
who have displayed this universal vision in their works. That such 
a vision is possible of attainment should be obvious, for example, 
from the works of Sigrid Undset. In her we see Christian realism 
in its loftiest expression. 

Kristin Lavransdatter and Olav Audunsson, by no stretch of the 
imagination, can be understood as human beings motivated merely 
by ethical principles in their struggle for the good. The whole majesty 
and humanity of these two characters spring from their awareness 
of being miserable servants of Christ. Both characters grasp the fact 
that sin is a despicable betrayal of Christ. They come to realize this, 
each in his own way. Kristin’s gradual awakening to the facts of 
her own sinfulness comes from an understanding of earthly love 
and Divine Love; Olav’s recognition finds expression in the terms 
of soldier and captain. Kristin ultimately discovers salvation in true 
piety, in knowing herself to be a daughter of God who sent His 
Son Jesus to die for her; Olav receives grace when he understands 
that loyalty is what Christ demands from his soldiers. The experience 
of love in the family circle renders Kristin capable of participation 
in the love of God’s family; the devotion shown to his captain in 
battle is the key which Olav uses to open his heart to devotion for 
Christ. 

The closing chapters, as well as the whole, of Kristin Lavrans- 
datter should convince anyone that Christian realism finds tremen- 
dous power of expression in the novel. The same is true of Olav’s 
story ; it would be difficult to find a more powerful and moving ex- 
ample of the horror of mortal sin and the splendor of grace than 
Madame Undset has given us in The Master of Hestviken. Further- 
more, these works cannot be categorized as merely edifying or apolo- 
getic. Sigrid Undset’s Catholic realism is not out of touch with real- 
ity; rather, it searches the depths of our human experience with 
the Divine. 

We do not mean to say, however, that Madame Undset is the 
only writer to achieve the expression of this unique realism. One 
has only to examine the work of the Spanish novelist, José Maria 
Gironella, to see this view attained in masterly fashion. But her suc- 
cess, in a sense, is a consolation for any English or American novelist 
who would seek to write in the great Christian tradition of art, even 
though the culture which surrounds him, to a large extent, has lost 
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the Christian spirit. We might return to Bethlehem once more for 
the explanation and solution to his problem. 

All those who have seen the Christmas story with the eyes of 
Faith have found consolation in identifying themselves with some 
of the participants. Thus, the poor have a loving regard for Saint 
Joseph and the shepherds; the learned have seen themselves repre- 
sented in the Magi. To which group does the Catholic writer of the 
twentieth century belong? We suggest that he finds his place with 
the Wise Men from the East. T. S. Eliot, speaking through the lips 
of one of the Wise Men who has returned to his home, says: 


“We returned to our places, these Kingdoms, 
But no longer at ease here, in the old dispensation, 
With an alien people clutching their gods.” 


Such is the position of the Christian realist in England or Amer- 
ica today. But the vision granted him is so magnificent, the joy he 
has in re-creating this vision for others so great, that to abandon it 
or to dim its splendor in his writings would amount to betrayal. 





“God has . . . shown pity for the hearts of men; become incarnate for their 
sake, so that a human heart can beat in the breast of the Son of God, and be pierced 
by love for us and pour forth water and blood, so abundant and so powerful that 
they are able to wash away the stains of the whole world.” 


—A. M. Roucet, O.P. 
Christ Acts Through Sacraments 


“The Only Begotten Son of God, wishing us to become partakers of His Di- 
vinity, took upon Himself our nature and became man, so that men might become 
gods.” 

—St. THOMAS AQUINAS 
Office for Feast of Corpus Christi 











The Christmas Bequence 


in verse translation 


Exaltation 
Ring out, oh ye Christian choirs— 
Alleluia! 


Prince of Princes 
Is born of a Maiden-Mother. 


Hear and wonder! 


Angel of the Counsel, He. 
Mother of the Sun is She, 
Star and Virgin. 


Sun that nevermore shall set, 
Star whose beam is brighter yet, 
Ever shining. 


As a star emits a ray, 
So a Virgin on this day, 
Bears her First-Born. 


Undiminished is the star, 
Nor does any blemish mar 
Virgin-Mother. 


Cedar tree of Libanus 
Bends to hyssop, bends to us 
In our valley. 


by Quentin Lister, O.P. 


Son of Highest God, the Word 
Deigns infinity to gird 
With a body. 


So Isaias sang of old. 

So the Synagogues retold. 

But their hearts were dead, 
were cold 

In their blindness. 


Can your prophets not convince? 
Hear the Gentiles’ voices, since 
Even Sibyl’s words evince 
Distant knowledge. 


Unhappy Israel, 

Hear what your ancients tell. 
Heed Sheol’s warning knell: 
Your punishment. 


Christ, Whom your Scriptures all 
Echo, a manger stall 
Shelters—Come and see— 

A Virgin’s Child— 

Alleluia! 
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CRUCIFIX WITH ALL DOMINICAN SAINTS 


is the work of Sister Mary of the Compassion, O.P., of the 
Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, New 
Jersey. 


The original, executed in tempera on a Gesso panel, now 
hangs in the refectory of St. Joseph's Priory, the Dominican 
Novitiate in Somerset, Ohio. The flowing and raising rhythm 
in the arrangement of the figures manifests the union with 
Christ through Charity with the Saints and Blesseds have found 
at the foot of the Cross. 


Representing in the painting are (from left to right): St. 
Raymond of Pennafort, St. Antoninus, St. Margaret of Hun- 
gary, St. Vincent Ferrer, St. Albert the Great, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Blessed Raymond of Capua. (On other side of Cruci- 
fix): Blessed Alan de la Roche, St. Peter Martyr, St. Pius V., 
St. Hyacinth, Blessed Lucy, St. Agnes, Fra Sisto and Fra 
Ristoro (Dominican Artists). (In bottom row, from left): St. Rose 
of Lima, Fra Angelico, St. John of Cologne, St. Catherine of 
Siena. (On other side): St. Dominic, St. Catherine de Ricci, 
Blessed Martin de Porres, Venerable Mary of the Angels and 
St. Louis Bertrand. 





































COMMEMORATING THE FIFTH CENTENARY OF BLESSED LAWRENCE OF RIPAFRATTA 








MASTER OF SAINTS 


George Muller, O.P. 


HAT A SHOCK! Looking back, he wondered why he had 
not seen the warning signs. They had approached him 
earlier on the matter and he had refused. He never gave 

it a second thought. Now it had come to this. He had refused the 
first time, he would refuse again. This was asking too much of him, 
placing too much on shoulders that already carried the burden of 
responsibility. He was not fit for this position, he knew that only 
too well. To lead a group of men was one thing; to lead a city and 
a diocese was another. Prior, theologian at Church Councils: these 
were offices he could fill, but this . . . it was beyond him. No, he 
would have to refuse. But then, there was that letter. He could pic- 
ture the writer—it was just like him. Eloquent, beseeching, pointing 
to duty, duty which overshadowed personal likes and dislikes. How 
could he refuse when he thought of that letter? What would he say 
to him? What could he say? With that letter in mind, anything was 
possible; nothing was too great to bear—nothing! Reading it again, 
he could see wisdom, sanctity, the master teaching the student. Yes, 
how could he refuse? Thus, did Saint Antoninus become Archbishop 
of Florence. How important that letter was! The writer? Blessed 
Lawrence of Ripafratta. 


A CASTLE AND A BIRTH 

Pisa was a proud city—the “Rome of Tuscany.” Indeed, she 
had good reason to be. It was she who in the ninth-century provided 
wealth and security for the Marquis of Tuscany. She was the first 
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to take up arms against an invading Italian city. She had contributed 
much to the Crusades. It was she who drove the hated Saracens from 
Italy. Her great Navy ruled the Mediterranean. Now, in 1355, there 
was bloodshed in her streets and what was to follow was not at all 
in keeping with her illustrious past. For fourteen years, there had 
been tyranny in her government, trade and industry had fallen sharp- 
ly and now, within her borders, discontent was everywhere. 

But, Pisa was to have one more proud day, for, on the fourth 
of March in the year 1359, Lawrence of Ripafratta was born. How 
fitting that the future Master should see Pisa from the citadel which 
had so often defended her, Ripafratta, that majestic castle built on 
the summit of a hill at the foot of Mount Pisano; Ripafratta, sold 
to the Florentines in 1402 by a piece of treachery which brought 
about the end of a great empire in 1406. History tells us little of the 
parents of this future Master of Saints except that he belonged to 
the illustrious family of the Nobili which later produced the Ron- 
ciori whose descendants still exist in the city of Pisa. 

Lawrence, desiring to prepare himself for the priesthood, studied 
at the University of Pisa which was founded under the direction of 
Count Bonifazio della Gherardesca in the year 1340.1 No doubt it 
was here that he became attracted to the Dominican Order, for it 
is safe to assume that the Dominican Priory of St. Catherine supplied 
professors for the University. This Priory had a long and brilliant 
history. Learned and holy men filled its ranks. It is here that one finds 
such great names as Jordon of Rivalta, Hugh of San Concordio and 
Dominic Peccioli. The latter directed Blessed Clara of Pisa and at 
that time was the novice master at St. Catherine’s. In 1379 Lawrence 
entered the Dominican Order at the age of 38. His novice master 
was this same Dominic Peccioli. Lawrence was on his way to be- 
coming Master of Saints. 


A PLAGUE... 


A killer roamed Europe! A killer who was not satisfied with 
three years of death, but came back sixteen times before he was 
finally stopped. A killer who had no respect for person, age or con- 
dition. Words become useless when one tries to describe what this 
killer did to change the face of Europe. It was worse than any war! 
The killer was the dreaded Bubonic or Black Plague. What it did 
to a human being, the havoc it wrought on the body of man is dif- 
ficult to put into appropriate words. Perhaps the best way to under- 
stand it is to give the classic symptoms of Bubonic Plague. The dis- 
ease struck quickly. The victim first suffered chills. Then his tem- 
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perature rose swiftly and reached enormous heights. Fever was 
accompanied by a terrible thirst which could not be quenched. 
Convulsions and nausea set in and, as if this were not enough, the 
disease then attacked the skin! The body became hot and dry and 
the face of the victim bloated beyond recognition. It was at this 
point that the “black spots,” from which the disease receives its 
name, appeared on the body. Today, medicine has provided a cure, 
but in fourteenth century Europe, the only cure was death. 

Bubonic Plague was brought from China and India along the 
trade routes. It first struck Italy in early 1348 and, by the summer 
of that year, it had reached England.? However, one might call it 
a merciful killer for most of those whom it attacked were dead within 
hours; the others lasted for two or three days. But, what was most 
striking was the utter helplessness of these people. There was noth- 
ing anyone could do. Prayers for a quick and merciful death offered 
the only ray of hope. Naturally, an inevitable famine followed and 
many of those who lived through the Plague starved to death. Some 
historians point out that by the end of the third year, half of Europe’s 
population was in the grave. 

Statistics make for dull reading, but they do have a place here. 
Considering the death toll among religious alone will show us how 
unmerciful the killer was and will help us to understand later events. 
In Germany, 124,000 religious were struck down by the plague; 30,- 
000 Franciscans in Italy; at Marseilles, all of the Franciscans were 
killed. The Dominican Order, like the rest of their religious brothers, 
lost a considerable number of men. At Florence, 80; Pisa, 40; Lucca, 
29; Basel, 10.2 There wasn’t a Dominican left at Marseilles after 
1348; at Montpellier, only seven survived; at Provence, 378 Domini- 
cans died.* Many great Dominicans were taken from the Order in 
the prime of their apostolic life. Names like Robert Holcott, a re- 
nowned theologian, Elias de Ferrieres, John Libello and Hugh of 
Munch. 

One incident will suffice to show the wonderful charity that was 
prevalant among religious in Europe at this time. William of Garric, 
Dominican Prior at Carcassone, went each evening with his entire 
community to care for the stricken members of the Franciscan Friary 
in that city, They cared for the sick and buried the dead. But, the 
plague became the final victor—not one survived! The Dominicans ? 
Out of sixty-four members, only eighteen lived through the plague. 

“The total effect of this sudden sweeping pestilence, that in a 
matter of less than two years destroyed some forty million people 
in western Europe, can hardly be exaggerated. . . . A student of 
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Church History will notice how, in many ways, it broke the spirit 
of the generation upon which it fell. The temptation to despair of 
the spiritual and to live only for what the day brings took hold, very 
generally, of the survivors.” The plague thus set the stage for 
what was to show one of God’s ways of bringing good out of evil. 
It prepared the way for the Master of Saints. 


AND A SCHISM 


“Elect an Italian or you die!” was the cry made by the people 
of Rome in 1378. It set off a chain reaction which strained that seam- 
less garment—the Roman Catholic Church. For sixty-eight years, 
Avignon had been the scene of the Papacy, and indeed, it had not 
been a very bright scene! Now, thanks to St. Catherine of Siena, 
the Pope had returned to the See of Peter. She wrote: “Be valiant 
and not fearful; answer God who calls you to come and to fill and 
defend the place of the glorious pastor, St. Peter, whose successor 
you are. ... By doing thus, you shall obtain the conversion of the 
pastors of the Church. .. . I tell you that ravening wolves will lay 
their heads in your lap like gentle lambs, and beseech you to have 
pity on them, O Father.” ® And so the Pope came back to Rome. 
Gregory left Avignon on September 13th, 1376 and reached Rome 
on January 17th of the following year. He lived for only fourteen 
months more. 

With the cry of the Roman people ringing in their ears, the 
frightened Cardinals elected an Italian Pope, the first in seventy- 
four years.’ Bartolomeo Pregnani, Archbishop of Bari, took the 
name of Urban VI. He was an austere man and immediately in- 
stituted a much needed reform. But to many, his seeming impru- 
dence defeated his lofty purpose. One by one, the French Cardinals, 
thirteen of them, began to leave Rome. When Urban summoned 
them back, they brought up the question of his election. Was it 
valid? They had been forced into it, they said, and now they refused 
obedience. The idea began to spread and with it came courage. The 
thirteen French Cardinals met at Fondi and, with the backing and 
encouragement of King Charles V, elected Robert of Geneva who 
took the name of Clement VII. 

The Church was divided into two camps. Even great Saints 
were not immune from taking sides. St. Catherine and St. Brigid 
were in favor of the Roman Pope. St. Vincent Ferrer and Blessed 
Peter of Luxemburg gave obedience to the French Pope. The situa- 
tion grew progressively worse until, finally, both Urban and Clement 
took up arms to settle the question. In 1394, the University of 
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Paris suggested that both men resign and a new election be held. 
Clement refused! The only other solution would be the death of one 
of the incumbents. Urban was the first to die and the Cardinals of 
his obedience elected a new pope, Boniface IX. Meanwhile, Benedict 
XIII had succeeded Clement. The Conciliar Theory made its first 
appearance at this point. It had found many supporters at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Put into action, it solved nothing, but rather created 
a new problem, the Pisa Pope, John XXIII. Before the schism 
ended, Rome saw three Popes elected, the last being Gregory XII. 
The Council of Constance, held in 1415, finally solved the dilemma 
with the help of Pope John who resigned. This Council sat until 
1417 when an election was held in Rome and Martin V became Pope. 

Order was finally brought to this, one of the most chaotic per- 
iods in the history of the Church. But the damage had already been 
done. Either the plague or the schism would have been enough to 
disrupt the life and members of any religious order, but both to- 
gether were a fatal combination. Even religious Orders were di- 
vided. For example, the Dominican Order had two Master Generals. 
Indeed, the stage was set for the Master of Saints. 


LAWRENCE AND THE REFORM 


The Plague and the Western Schism had wrought havoc in 
religious monasteries. The reason was simple enough. During the 
plague, as we have seen, the monasteries had been gravely affected 
and, in an effort to bolster the ranks, anyone and everyone with 
the slightest desire to serve God was now admitted. Backgrounds, 
moral character and intellectual ability were given little consideration. 
The schism divided this mass of unsuitable material into two, some- 
times three groups, each going its own way and following no par- 
ticular rule, no particular way of life. The evil of private life re- 
placed the common life. It became something of a novelty to see 
the choir filled for the Divine Office. It is hard to imagine such a 
situation in this day and age, but it happened nevertheless. 

Raymond of Capua, the spiritual director of Saint Catherine 
of Siena, instituted the reform that had to come. It was at the in- 
sistence of Catherine that he embarked on this monumental task. 
He had been made Master General and, in 1388, after making a 
visitation and finding that a good number of Dominicans still wanted 
to serve God and the Church by living strictly according to the 
Rule and Constitutions of the Order, Raymond began his work of 
reform.® Naturally, there was much opposition on the part of some. 

This necessitated dividing the Order into two groups and plac- 
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ing a Vicar-General over the Observants. Blessed John Dominici 
became Vicar in Italy and began his reform in the Priory of St. 
Dominic in Citta di Castello in Umbria. One member of that com- 
munity, whose holiness was beyond question, attracted his attention. 
Lawrence was already manifesting the virtue that was later to place 
him in the Order’s list of Beat. 

To a life of angelic purity, Lawrence added a very rigid aus- 
terity, a burning zeal for the salvation of souls and an inviolable 
regularity and fidelity in observing the Rule of the Order. To all 
these virtues was joined so deep an acquaintance with the Holy 
Scriptures and so profound a perception of their meaning that he 
merited the name of “Ark of the New Testament.” ® John Dominici 
realized almost at once that here was a rare personage. He realized, 
also, that in order to continue the reform he would have to have a 
good novitiate and, likewise, a capable novice master. He had chosen 
for this difficult position a Father Michael Tosi, a young Pisan 
whom he had converted from a life of licentiousness to the service 
of Christ, but the young priest had died, a martyr to charity as he 
nursed the brothers stricken with the plague. Blessed John then 
chose Lawrence for the office. 


THE NOVITIATE AND THE MASTER 


Cortona, a small village on the borders of Tuscany, became the 
site for the future hope of the Order in Italy. The place was perfect 
for what had to be done. Here, a man could lose himself from the 
world, learn the ways of the Order, capture the spirit that character- 
ized its saints. The year was 1402 and Lawrence was to be novice 
master only until 1405. It is remarkable, when one considers the 
short time given him, how much he accomplished. 

The Constitutions of the Sacred Order of Preachers state in 
extremely clear and precise language what qualities a novice master 
should possess and the way in which he should conduct the novitiate. 
The Constitutions state that this molder of men should be well 
versed in the laws and ceremonies of the Order, outstanding in the 
field of teaching and in his personal life, a lover of the Divine Office 
and prayer, excelling in prudence, charity and piety, combining a 
zeal for God with mildness and showing, in all that he does, an 
example of good work.!® It almost seems as if the writer of these 
words had Lawrence in mind. 

In the direction of his novices, Lawrence showed marvellous 
prudence. He trained them in the path of mortification, a path filled 
with many dangerous pitfalls and had them avoid that excess of 
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sweetness and indulgence by which so many become lost on the way. 
At the same time, he restrained them from the fervid excitement 
which is so apt to deceive beginners in the paths of perfection and 
by which so many undermine their health and condemn themselves, 
by indiscreet penances, to a life of uselessness. Thus, although his 
own life was most penitential, he softened the austerities of the 
Rule as much as was necessary, without destroying discipline or 
departing from the spirit and aims of the Order. He was a true 
leader, not only instructing his novices in the way of perfection, but 
showing them by his own example. He himself lived the life he 
wanted them to live. Indeed, this is the mark of true leadership and 
the mark of a true novice master. 

The life of a novice master is indeed a lonely one. He can not 
fraternize too much with the novices lest familiarity breed contempt. 
He must, at times, be stern, nor must he apologize for this strictness, 
lest, as St. Augustine says: “by an indiscreet exercise of humility, 
the authority of the superior should be weakened.” "! It is a position 
in which personalities are involved and this always requires much 
tact and prudence. He must know his novices; he must encourage 
this one, correct that one, he must be patient with all. He must be 
like a father to his novices, a father who can be approached on any 
matter where help, sympathy, and encouragement are needed. Law- 
rence was all of these things and more. Like St. Paul, he was “all 
things to all men.” 

The Constitutions tell us that the novice master should show 
the novice how to practice the religious vows and how to make his 
way to God.!* Lawrence did exactly this: he showed his charges 
how to live the religious life by action and not only by word. Any- 
thing the novices were required to do, he first did himself. Indeed, 
he was a Master. 


MASTER OF SAINTS 


It is difficult to write about a man who spent his most im- 
portant years in a hidden life and a hidden work. He was not a 
St. Vincent Ferrer, preaching and converting souls to God; he was 
not an Aquinas, writing, teaching and expounding truth; he was 
not a Peter Martyr, dying for the faith. Yet, in one sense he was 
all of these. He did preach; he did teach, and, indeed, he died in 
many ways for God. 

During the first year of his office, a young man came to Cortona, 
highly recommended by John Dominici. Lawrence took this youth 
and made him a man of God. He later became Archbishop of Flor- 
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ence and, in 1523, became a Saint, Saint Antoninus. He was fol- 
lowed soon after by Peter Capucci who is known today as Blessed 
Peter of Tiferno. In 1407, two men from Mugello entered the 
novitiate. They were Fra Angelico and his brother, Fra Benedetto. 
Here were tangible results! And it is here that we can see how 
Lawrence, working with God, helped to forge future saints, He ex- 
celled in one quality that is worthy of the highest praise and which 
has brought great honor to the Dominican Order. It was the God- 
given Wisdom with which he understood and cherished the special 
vocation of each of his novices. 

While he never allowed them to lose sight of the principal end 
of the Order, he nevertheless encouraged each one to fully develop 
his own peculiar talents. To Blessed Peter, whose inclinations sym- 
pathized with his own, he opened the ways of contemplation. For 
Saint Antoninus, he counselled the investigation of the field of sci- 
ence, both human and divine. He allowed Fra Angelico and Fra 
Benedetto to devote their talents to painting, but revealed to them 
heavenly models to guide their artistic inspirations. Listen to him 
as he speaks to these two artists: “I beseech you to whom God 
has not given the gift of knowledge, to follow the career of paint- 
ing in which you will be none the less true Friar Preachers. For 
it is not only by words that we persuade men to love virtue and flee 
from vice, it is also by the example of a stainless life, and by the 
arts which are the outward expression of men’s inward thoughts ; 
sublime arts, among which music and painting hold the first place. . . . 
Words cannot reach those who are afar off, and the most eloquent 
voice cannot speak from the tomb to the sinner. But your heavenly 
pictures will have immortal influence, for centuries they will remain 
as efficacious preachers of religion and virtue.” 1% 


LAST YEARS 


The great virtue of prudence which characterized Lawrence 
could not always remain buried in obscurity, if indeed it ever really 
was. In 1409, he was appointed Vicar General of the reformed Con- 
gregation he had so faithfully served. In this new sphere of use- 
fullness, he manifested new gifts of prudence. It was here that he 
applied to the whole Order what he had formerly applied to his 
novices. He was still a Master, still trying to show how to live a 
life pleasing to God. He took up residence in the Priory of St. 
Dominic at Pistoria and now, as never before, he was free to attend 
to the ministry of souls. He preached continuously, and to many he 
seemed like a Saint Paul. He visited and consoled the sick, particu- 
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larly those stricken by the plague and abandoned by their relatives 
and friends. He was “all things to all men.” 

It was during this period too that we find that letter! Saint 
Antoninus was very unwilling to accept so exalted a dignity as the 
archbishopric, a dignity which brought with it such alarming respon- 
sibilities. Neither the supplications of the Magistrates of Florence, 
nor the well-known wishes of the Pope could persuade him to give 
consent. But, when he received that letter from his former Master, 
whom he had never ceased to consult on many matters, he withdrew 
all opposition and was consecrated Archbishop. Lawrence wrote 
frequent letters to his former novice, full of that wisdom character- 
istic of a Master, instructing him on the office and duties of a 
Christian Bishop. He even instructed him on the management of 
his episcopal palace and the like. He knew only too well that the 
households of the great are too frequently poorly regulated and ad- 
vised him to watch over all under his care so that no scandal could 
arise. What St. Bernard did for Pope Eugenius III, Lawrence did 
for Saint Antoninus. 

It was also during this period that Lawrence suffered much 
from an ulcer on his leg. Like most saints, he never complained and 
nothing was known about the condition until after his death. He 
was nearing his hundredth year. His life indeed had been a full one. 
Looking over the years, he found that they had not only been happy 
ones, but fruitful ones as well, but little did he know that three of 
his novices would be placed on our altars by the infallible voice of 
the Church. Many others who did not receive such recognition have 
left behind them eternal renown. He lived to see the reform of the 
Order blessed by God and extended to all parts of Italy and to the 
world. 

His death was like his life. On his death bed, he received the 
sacraments with evident devotion and exhorted those who crowded 
around him to labor unceasingly for the salvation of souls, to keep 
the Dominican Rule faithfully and to become models of holiness in 
their own lives so that the people, seeing their holiness might be 
encouraged to walk in the paths of virtue. He died on September 
28th, 1457 at the age of ninety-eight. It was not long before God 
made his sanctity apparent by many miracles at his tomb and in 
the year 1851, Pope Pius IX declared him Blessed. 


PISTORIA—1957 


In May of this year, the Dominican Fathers and Brothers of 
the Convent of St. Dominic in Pistoria (Pistoia) held a special cele- 
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bration in honor of the Fifth Centenary of the death of Blessed 
Lawrence. His Eminence Joseph Cardinal Lercaro, Archbishop of 
Bologna, many other bishops and the Master General of the Order 
were present for the festivities. On the 5th of May, at 8:30 in the 
morning, the Most Reverend Michael Browne, O.P., Master Gen- 
eral, offered the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. This was followed 
by a Solemn Pontifical Mass offered by the Bishop of the Diocese 
at 10:00 A.M. At 5:30 that same afternoon, Cardinal Lercaro was 
present for a procession in honor of Blessed Lawrence and afterwards 
addressed the ecclesiastical and civil dignitaries and the crowds of 
the faithful who were present. The services were closed with Bene- 
diction of the Most Blessed Sacrament given by the Bishop of the 
diocese.!4 


Thus, new honors were shown to this humble Dominican priest 
whose love for God and the Order permeated everything he did in 
life. Let us ask his intercession today so that we, too, may become 
Saints in whatever vocation Almighty God has chosen for us. 


Blessed Lawrence of Ripafratta 
Master of Saints 
Pray for us! 
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CENTENARY OF HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
1857 - 1957 


Somerset, Ohio 


LY TRINITY CHURCH in Somerset is one of Ohio's 

oldest Catholic churches. The original building was con- 

structed in 1827, but Mass had been offered even earlier 
in the town by Dominican missionaries. The present structure 
was built in 1857 to replace the original church and was dedicated 
on October 28th of that year. 

This year, the Dominican Fathers and the people of Holy 
Trinity Parish proudly celebrated the centenary of the dedica- 
tion of the present church. On October 26th, the Very Rev. Fred- 
erick A Gordon, O.P., celebrated a Solemn High Mass, assisted 
by the Very Rev. Charles I. Litzinger, O.P., and the Rev. Paul 
J. D. Scanlon, O.P. All three priests are natives of Somerset. 
The Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P. gave the sermon. 

On Sunday, October 27th, the Very Rev. W. D. Marrin, O.P., 
Provincial, celebrated a Solemn High Mass. He was assisted by 
the Very Rev. Francis E. Yonkus, O.P., Sub-prior at St. Joseph’s 
Priory, Somerset, and the Rev. Michael A. Snider, O.P., pastor 
of St. Mary’s Church, Johnson City, Tennessee. The Very Rev. 
Patrick J. Conaty, O.P., Prior of St. Rose Priory, Springfield, 
Kentucky, and a former pastor of Holy Trinity, preached the 
sermon. 

A Solemn High Mass was celebrated on Monday, October 
28th, by the Rev. Ralph M. McCaffrey, O.P., Director of the 
Rosary Press, Somerset, and also a former pastor of Holy Trin- 
ity. He was assisted by the Rev. William Ferrer Cassidy, O.P., 
Master of Novices at St. Joseph’s Novitiate, and the Rev. George 
B. Connaughton, O.P. of St. Louis Bertrand Priory, Louisville, 
Kentucky. The Very Rev. James J. McLarney, O.P., Professor at the 
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Dominican House of Philosophy, Dover, Massachusetts, preached 
the sermon. 

The Centenary came to a close on Monday evening, October 
28th, with Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament and the 
imparting of the special Papal Blessing granted to the parish. 
During the previous week, the Forty Hours’ Devotion had been 
held as well as a Novena to Christ the King and Saints Simon and 
Jude. 

The present pastor of Holy Trinity is the Rev. William A. 
Fincel, O.P. The parish has an eight-grade elementary school 
and a four-year high school, both of which are conducted by the 
Dominican Sisters of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dominicana extends heartiest congratulations to the priests, 
sisters and parishioners of Holy Trinity and asks for God’s con- 
tinued blessings upon them and their parish. 





This is the day which the Lord has made: 


Today, the Lord looked down upon the suffering 
of His people and sent Redemption: 


Today, death, which a woman brought in, a woman 
put to flight: 

Today, God-made-man remained what He was and 
took upon Himself what He was not. 


Therefore, let us devoutly call to mind the 
beginning of our Redemption and rejoice as we say: 


Glory be to Thee, O Lord. 


—DomMINICAN BREVIARY 
Feast of the Annunciation 




















BEGINNING A SERIES ON THE HISTORY OF THE PROVINCE’S CHINESE MISSIONS 








MISSION TO KIENNING-FU 


Terence Reilly, O.P. 


Part | 


Faith assigned to the American Dominicans of Saint Jo- 

seph’s Province their first mission field, embracing the 
northern section of Fukien Province, China. The newly-assigned 
territory was co-terminous with that of the civil prefecture of 
Kienning-fu (now known as Kienow) with its six sub-prefec- 
tures. 

The Province of Fukien, slightly larger than Pennsylvania, 
is in the southeast of the great Chinese land-mass, on the coast 
directly opposite Formosa. Foochow, its capital, and Amoy, to 
the south, are fine ports, and had long served as gateways for 
foreign penetration into this part of China. The interior, however, 
is crossed by a rugged mountain range, running generally paral- 
lel to the coast. Particularly in the northern section entrusted to 
our Fathers, the ruggedness of the terrain, unserviced (at first) 
by railroad or auto highway, made travel and communications 
extremely difficult. The Min river, which flowed down from the 
high wooded slopes past Kienning-fu and Foochow, was the only 
avenue of approach to the new mission. On departing from its 
waters, one had recourse to pack animals or went by foot. 

Our prefecture was about 3,000 square miles in area, with a 
population of over a million. It had hundreds of small villages 


= 1918, the Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the 
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and hamlets with few large cities. In this respect it hardly dif- 
fered from the rest of Fukien. The people were of the poorer 
class, many of them barely able to make a living. Their customs 
and living standards had changed hut little since the fifteenth 
century. Fukien had been fortunate, however, in averting the 
terrible famines which scourged other parts of China at this 
time. Agriculture, in fact, was quite prosperous in the province, 
though industry and commerce were woefully undeveloped. Tea 
and timber were the principal export commodities from the hills 
of the north, while downstream the fisheries, paper manufacture 
and shipbuilding flourished to some extent. 

The people of the district were given over to pagan beliefs 
and superstitions. It was commonly said that they were “born 
Taoists, lived according to the moral code of Confucius and died 
with a prayer to Buddha on their lips.”” Of China’s two million 
Catholics, some thirty thousand lived in the Vicariate Apostolic 
of Foochow. In the districts staffed by St. Joseph’s Province 
there were then only nine hundred, with close to two thousand 
catechumens. 

Among these Catholics were numbered one of the most in- 
teresting groups in China, the so-called “river population.” These 
lived on the edge of the Min river in and around Foochow. In 
their boats of all sizes, which were packed row upon row, thou- 
sands of Chinese ground out their daily existence. They com- 
peted for any type of boating job. How everyone was able to 
make a living, frugal though it may have been, intrigued most 
foreigners. Some of the men were fishermen, while a majority 
sought employment on shore. Their boats, which served as their 
homes, were at the mercy of the elements. A very high percent- 
age of these people had embraced the Catholic faith. They were 
staunch defenders of their religion and were not afraid to adver- 
tise the fact that they were Roman Catholics. Religious pictures, 
badges, crucifixes and the like were prominently displayed on 
their craft, and, as they sailed up and down on the river, one 
would hear them at evenfall singing Chinese hymns and loudly 
chanting the Rosary. 


THE PAST — MISSIONS AND MARTYRS 


Speaking of these Chinese Catholics already to be found in 
the Fukien area, we are reminded that our American Fathers 
were not the first to bring the faith to these shores. The Spanish 
Dominicans of Holy Rosary Province had arrived in Fukien about 
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1633 from their base in the Philippine Islands. Their work was 
centered along the northern seacoast of Fukien. However, they 
did not limit their apostolic endeavors to this one province, but 
penetrated into the bordering provinces of Chekiang and Kiangsi. 
That their labors had borne fruit is shown by families Catholic 
for generations and even centuries, in spite of persecution. In- 
deed, the Spanish Friars had reaped the fruit of martyrdom. 
Blessed Peter Sanz and his four companions, slain at Samsan in 
1747, were beatified by Leo XIII. 

When, during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
Holy See began to define mission territories and create vicariates 
apostolic, the Spanish Fathers were given charge of the whole 
province of Fukien, with the vicariates of Amoy and Fukien. 
Holy Rosary Province continued the evangelization of Fukien 
and neighboring Formosa single-handed until, in 1915, the south- 
west section of Fukien was broken off and assigned to the Ger- 
man Dominicans. The newcomers founded and staffed the mis- 
sion at Ting-chou. 

Then in 1918 a second split was made in the Vicariate of 
Foochow, when the northern section was assigned to Saint Jo- 
seph’s Province. The American mission, like that of their Ger- 
man brethren, was to remain under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the Spanish Vicar Apostolic, Bishop Francis Aguirre of Holy 
Rosary Province. 


CHALLENGE TO THE YANKEE FRIARS 


Thus the American Sons of Dominic were called to their 
first foreign mission field. Just ten years previously, their own 
land had officially emerged from mission status, and exactly one 
hundred years before, in 1818, their own infant province of Do- 
minicans was establishing its second humble priory, Saint Jo- 
seph’s, near Somerset, Ohio. Now Saint Joseph’s Province was 
flourishing, the Church in America had grown strong and the 
American Friars were being called to do a man’s work in China. 

The challenge confronting them there was not unlike that 
which Bishop Fenwick and his brethren faced in those early days 
in Ohio and Kentucky. If the frontier in America had disappeared, 
Fukien was a new frontier looming up before them. 

The land itself challenged them from the first. A handful of 
Friars were to bring the Faith to over a million Chinese, scat- 
tered in village and remote mountain hamlet over three thousand 
square miles of territory. The terrain was mountainous and 
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there were then no modern roads; the river was the key to all 
transportation. One went as far as he could by sampan, often 
through treacherous rapids or across shallows where the boat 
had to be dragged by coolies on the shore. To attain the more 
remote missions, one had to leave the river valley and try his 
luck on the rugged passes and trails of the mountain range. Here 
the Fathers had to go by foot, though on longer journeys they 
might take advantage of a primitive “sedan-chair” borne by 
coolies across the tortuous mountain trails. Nor did danger stop 
at mere topography. The wooded hills were not without the men- 
ace of tigers, bears, wildcats, and other wild beasts; and the hills 
of Fukien offered shelter to hundreds of bandits and highway- 
men. 

The very newness of the venture was another great diffi- 
culty. It was not only the newness of the missionaries themselves 
but also the newness of the mission-field, for the stations taken 
over from the Spaniards had been in operation for less than thirty 
years. In fact, the missions in northwest Fukien had been inactive 
for several hundred years, so the American effort was almost like 
the inception of a new foundation. There was, one might say, no 
established tradition of Catholicism in these parts. Add to this the 
need to learn a new and difficult language, to accustom them- 
selves to new ways of life, even to strange Chinese foodstuffs, 
and we see something of the difficulty that was to face our neo- 
phyte missionaries. 

But the factor that was to offer the most serious obstacle to 
the Kienning-fu mission, that was to thwart and hamper this 
apostolic venture at every step, and eventually bring about its 
downfall, was the political one. If we prescind from the question 
of supernatural and purely spiritual development, as historians 
indeed are constrained to do, it will not be an exaggeration to 
say that the whole brief history of the Kienning-fu mission is 
colored, shaped and determined step by step, by the tragedy and 
turmoil of Twentieth-century Chinese politics. 


THE SETTING 


To fully understand the somber setting of this drama, we 
must look back at least to the mid-nineteenth century. At that 
time the proud empire of the Manchus was being confronted, not 
only with missionary penetration from the West, but with the 
whole force of commercial and military intrusion by the Euro- 
pean powers. Outclassed and humiliated by the technological 
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superiority of the foreigners, the Chinese were forced to make 
concessions, from which, indeed, the missionaries derived no little 
benefit. But hatred and resentment rankled in the breast of the 
Chinese nation. The Government, under the leadership of the 
Dowager Empress, pursued a policy of reaction and obscurant- 
ism. In 1900, the brief but terrible outbreak of the Boxer Re- 
bellion showed not only bitterness toward outsiders but the con- 
fusion and unrest that gnawed away at the very innards of pagan 
China. More patriotic Chinese saw that China’s only hope lay in 
fighting the West with its own weapons—by adopting the pro- 
gressive, democratic ways of the Europeans they hoped to throw 
off that European yoke. 

Leadership of this movement was assumed by Sun-yat-Sen, 
and success was achieved in 1912 by the proclamation of the Chi- 
nese Republic. Regrettably, however, this did not spell the end 
of China’s difficulties, for “warlords” in the outlying Provinces 
had capitalized on the unrest to achieve independent power in 
their own localities. Thus, from the earliest years of the Repub- 
lic, China’s history became a matter of the Central Government’s 
trying to re-establish its authority throughout the old empire. 
This was the main goal of the pro-government party, the Kuo- 
mintang, and of its army, led eventually by Chiang kai-Shek. 
Without a doubt, the Kuomintang was the only agency capable 
of restoring to China the peace and security needed for the suc- 
cess of the missions. But the aim of the Nationalist movement, 
besides national unification, was to counteract and uproot foreign 
influence in China and this meant an underlying hostility to the 
missions. 

More ominous yet, during the course of the Twenties, the 
Kuomintang found itself drawn into a very close alliance with 
Bolshevik Russia. The aid and comfort thus given to the Chinese 
Communist elements led to the tragic course of events which 
brought about not only the expulsion of the Kuomintang from 
the Chinese mainland, but more to our point, the present cruci- 
fixion of Chinese Catholicism and the practical extinction of the 
American Dominican missionary venture in the province of 
Fukien. 

But this is to get ahead of our story, and to reveal in advance 
its tragic denouement. For the present, our story, if set against 
this sombre background, is one of youthful hope and enthusiasm, 
of the first concrete beginning made by the American Friars in 
China. 
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FROM THE START — 1923 


The Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province, the Very Reverend 
.Raymond Meagher, made a survey of the new mission territory 
during the latter part of 1922. On his return to the States, Father 
Provincial assigned two young friars to the field. As superior 
went Very Reverend Paul Curran, O.P., who had served pre- 
viously in Zanesville and New York. His companion was to be 
Brother James Murphy, O.P., who in the years to come was to 
prove himself invaluable, not only as a zealous servant of God, 
but as the architect and construction foreman of the beautiful 
houses of worship destined to rise in the new mission. The proto- 
missionaries sailed from San Francisco on August 22, 1923 and 
arrived in Kienning-fu on the 7th of December. There they took 
up residence at Holy Rosary Mission with the Spanish Domini- 
cans then in charge. 

In the following year, six more American missionaries went 
to join the two pioneers. The group, which departed from Seattle 
on August 28, included Fathers B. C. Werner, James G. O’Don- 
nell, John R. Grace, Thomas H. Sullivan, John F. McCadden and 
Brother Jordan Warnock. Not long after their arrival in China, 
Father Werner was sent to St. Joseph’s in Kienyang and Father 
Grace to St. Raymond’s in Chungan. Both of these stations had 
been founded and maintained by the missionaries of Holy Rosary 
Province. In November, 1924, the mission’s first procuration 
house was set up in the provincial capital, Foochow, with Father 
James O’Donnell as procurator and Brother Jordan as his assist- 
ant. But the growing mission staff was soon depleted by the re- 
turn to America of Father McCadden, who had been stricken by 
a very critical illness. 

Thus by the end of 1924, there were five American priests 
and two laybrothers at work in the mission of Kienning-fu, with 
the continued assistance of the three Spanish Fathers who were 
already staffing the existing stations. Already, the excitement 
of departure and voyage far behind, they were deeply plunged 
into the typical work of the foreign missioner. Their ordinary 
residence was the mission station, a walled compound enclosing 
the Church, the small house of the Fathers and later on at least 
a school and quarters for Chinese lay help. In this center, the 
missioner conducted his main apostolate: administration of the 
sacraments and instruction of his Christian flock, overseeing the 
education of their children, and simply making himself available 
to all, Christian and pagan alike, an unfailing reservoir of coun- 
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sel, sympathy, and Christlike charity. Meanwhile, he had to learn 
the Chinese language, study and, in large measure, adopt native 
customs, foods, and dress, and, of course, maintain that life of 
prayer and deep faith which is the dynamo supplying force to 
every true missionary. Nor was this the end of his task; he had 
often to make long journeys over the rugged mountains of 
Fukien, to visit his scattered flock, to look after a sick-brother- 
priest, even to go to confession. Some of the missioners recall 
walking thirty or forty miles in a day on such errands. For the 
eight young Friars from America, such a life was a challenge 
indeed. 


But even as they rose to the challenge, with the willing zeal 
of new Dominics, there were some who remained pessimistic. 
A Spanish priest, Father Rodriguez, who conversed with Father 
Meagher on his visitation of 1926, held out little hope of China’s 
rapid conversion. He pointed out that converts in the past had 
too often approached the Church with confused, half-pagan ideas 
of the meaning of Christian doctrine, or sadder still, with un- 
worthy, purely temporal motives. The latter was the problem of 
the “rice Christians,” who say that association with the religion 
of the Westerners might bring them economic rewards and pow- 
erful European protection. It was a clear-cut problem, to be an- 
swered by outright refusal, but the missionary must exercise 
exquisite tact. By doing so, he might occasionally salvage a con- 
version, but more often than not the pagans would go away 
dissatisfied. 


The doctrinal or intellectual question was more involved. In 
fact, it was but an aspect of the much-controverted matter of 
the “Chinese rites.” In the seventeenth century, the Holy See 
had become aware that the mode in which the Catholic religion 
was then being presented in China (a method associated with 
the great name of the Jesuit Matteo Ricci), left room for am- 
biguity and even for the retention of pagan concepts and prac- 
tices. So the Pope insisted on a more rigidly accurate use of 
Chinese theological terms and also on rejection of certain prac- 
tices closely bound up with the patriotic and family life of the 
Empire, but infused with overtones of superstition. Stringent 
conditions were laid down for catechumens, so as to avoid all 
misunderstanding in this matter: 


1) The prospective convert must know his Faith; must fully understand 
everything connected with the Church and her belief. 
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2) He must be free from every vestige of superstition. Not only must he 
desist from public worship in the temples, but he must give up the an- 
cestral tablets which held the place of honor in every Chinese home. 

3) Freedom from public vices such as opium-eating, drunkenness, or pub- 
lic immorality. Nor was it sufficient to give up the use of opium; the 
convert was not permitted to make his livelihood by cultivating or sell- 
ing the dangerous narcotic. 


Understandably, the high standard of perfection imposed by 
these rules kept many from joining the Church. As Father Rod- 
riguez observed to the Provincial, the idea of a single missioner 
making eight hundred converts in two years was utterly ridicu- 
lous. If he could count that number (excluding Baptisms in arti- 
culo mortis) for the entire nineteen years of his labors in China, 
the Spanish priest humbly acknowledged, he would feel that God 
had indeed blessed his work! The prohibition of ancestral tablets 
was perhaps the greatest stumbling block. Westerners found it 
hard to understand Chinese tenacity on this point. The Orientals 
claimed they did not adore the tablets as we adore God, but of- 
fered a lesser sort of veneration. To them, it was an act of filial 
piety, a matter of common decency. But the Church saw in them 
symbols of superstition which must be wiped out if the Chinese 
were to be sincerely converted. Addiction to vice, also kept many 
otherwise well-disposed persons in the ranks of the catechumens ; 
it might often be twenty-five or thirty years before they could be 
permitted to receive Baptism. 

Thus, the work of conversions was slow. But if slow, it was 
sure; the caution of the Dominicans has been rewarded. Just as 
in earlier persecutions, so now under the Communists, the un- 
shakable devotion of the Chinese Catholics to their Faith testified 
to the wisdom of this policy. The personal experience of our 
priests and the “grapevine” intelligence received since their ex- 
pulsion both confirm this fact. The sacrifices demanded of those 
who joined the Church did but prepare their souls for greater: 
for the sacrifice of martyrdom. 


REINFORCEMENTS — AND REVOLUTION 


Although there were already some signs of unrest, Father 
Meagher judged during his visitation of 1926 that the danger had 
been exaggerated in the press and so, on returning to the United 
States, he deemed it opportune to send out reinforcements. The 
gtoup which left for Fukien in November, of that year included 
Fathers Harry A. Burke, O.P., Robert E. Brennan, O.P., Fred- 
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erick A. Gordon, O.P., John M. Barrett, O.P., and William F. 
Cassidy, O.P. 

But the newcomers were not destined to reach the scene of 
their labors at once. The swift and unforseen spread of the Com- 
munist difficulties into Fukien Province forced them to halt at 
Hongkong, where, as a matter of fact, they had to remain until 
the middle of 1927. Meanwhile, their brethren in the interior were 
beginning to experience a number of serious setbacks at the 
hands of the “bandits.” Father Werner at Kienyang was the first 
to suffer. On arriving at his home after a circuit through the 
other stations, he found the place occupied by raiders, who had 
looted rectory and chapel. Soon, Kienning-fu also was overrun. 
At the Procuration in Foochow, the American missioners were 
being subjected to even worse molestations. Eventually, the 
United States consul ordered the Fathers to retire from the city 
and the province. Having obtained permission from Father Pro- 
vincial, they obeyed this prudent advice and withdrew to Hong- 
kong. 

As an example of the violence and vandalism being perpe- 
trated against the Catholic missionaries in Fukien, we may cite 
the vivid account written by Father Brennan in a letter published 
in the Torch of March 1927. It describes the outrages against the 
Spanish Dominican Sisters in Foochow: 


“Yesterday, the Holy Childhood Orphanage, so well and so nobly 
served by the good Spanish Dominican Sisters, was the scene of out- 
rageous (I should almost say sacrilegious) violence by the students 
and barbarian soldiery. About eleven-thirty in the morning, four or 
five brazen-faced young students came to the Orphanage with the ex- 
press intention of inspecting the buildings and the work of the Sisters. 
Mother Superior, who met them at the door, quite naturally asked 
them on whose authority they undertook such a commission. One of 
the students forthwith produced a card indicating his membership in 
the Student’s Union (a Communist organization), and replied that it 
was in the name and by the authority of this association that he made 
his inspection. After thoroughly looking over the Orphanage, the stu- 
dents left, whereupon a Chinese doctor appeared to examine the chil- 
dren. He reported everything as satisfactory. 

“... Absolutely no pretext could be found for taking over the 
orphanage. Then without the slightest warning, hundreds of students 
came rushing down the road to the Orphanage, clamoring and howling 
to get inside. At 4:00 armed police arrived and, shortly after, about 
15 soldiers came and took up a position within the gates of the orphan- 
age. By this time the students began a mad march thru the buildings. 
At 6:00 everything was in an uproar. A mob had gathered outside the 
doors of the orphanage. Students and soldiers were passing in and out 
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crying out against the Fathers and Sisters, ‘Kill them! Kill them!’ 
The people joined in the procession and soon everything was complete- 
ly looted. Windows and doors were smashed and whatever these brutal 
rufhans found that was of the slightet value they pilfered. 

“When the Sisters finally abandoned hope of saving anything or of 
remaining, they fled into the streets by a side door and made their way 
across to Nantai Island, coming first to the American Dominican 
house. There they rested for a while and, then in the company of 
some of our Fathers, they went to a house of a non-Catholic lady 
where they found shelter and suitable conveniences. Later, the stu- 
dents crossed the street from the Orphanage to the house of the 
Vicar-Provincial, knocking down the doors and just as completely 
rifling this building as they had the Orphanage. It was necessary for 
the Fathers there to flee for their lives. Both the Fathers (of Holy 
Rosary Province) and the Sisters are now on Nantai Island while the 
Orphanage and the residence of the Vicar Provincial are in the hands 
of the students. The poor Bishop’s heart is broken, for the work of 
years lies in ruins.” 


Thus the early months of 1927 were a time of anguish for all 
the missions; the Protestants, too, suffered many setbacks and 
seizures of property at the same time. Nor did the poor natives 
of Fukien, caught between the two opposing factions, escape the 
hardships of war. It should, in fact, be remembered that the Na- 
tionalist Army brought in its train almost as many hardships as 
the Communist guerrillas. Engaged as they were in an armed 
struggle to unite the country on a nationalist basis, they were 
hardly more disposed to respect the rights of foreigners than the 
Communist “bandits.” It was they, for example, who comman- 
deered the newly-completed Catholic school at Kienning-fu be- 
fore it had even been opened for its intended purpose. 

Father Curran, who returned to America at this time with 
several fellow missionaries, offered the following commentary on 
the turbulent situation they had just experienced in China: 


“The foreigner may have perpetrated wrongs, the Chinese may 
have suffered injustice; but the despised foreigner did do some good, 
and for this good the Chinese, or more specifically, the present revo- 
lutionary movement, should have been more tempered and more dis- 
ciplined in their actions towards the foreigner and foreign possessions. 
Had she done so, the sympathy, help, and support of the world would 
have gone out to China; but blinded by what she considered a quick 
cut to emancipation, she cast aside the means that could have brought 
her peace and stability, and accepted the most destructive doctrine 
with which any government can find itself involved. I refer to Com- 
munism, as exemplified, enforced, and practiced to a certain extent by 
the Bolshevists. It is useless to deny that Russian influence is at work 
in China, and it is sad to consider that the Chinese in their mad desire 
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for complete emancipation from all foreigners and foreign influence 
should reach out to the only nation on the face of the earth today 
which is not in ‘a position to help even itself, and to ask war-torn 
communist Russia for assistance. It cannot be possible that the keen 
statesmen and leaders in the revolutionary movement in China fail to 
see the ultimate expectation of Russia. These statements, more or less 
broad but founded on fact, are worthy of close study.” 


(Torch, May 1927) 


In the light of 1949, can it not be said that Father Curran’s 
words of 1927 were strikingly prophetical. Just as striking, it is 
recalled, was the outcry stirred up by his article among the 
already-vocal Communist groups in this country. 


RETURN TO THE STATIONS — 1927 


Towards the fall of 1927, a measure of peace had returned 
to Fukien and the American Friars could once again take up 
their apostolate. Activities were resumed according to plans 
adopted before the Revolution. Not only were the stations at 
Kienning-fu, Kienyang, and Chungan reoccupied, but a new mis- 
sion was opened up in an outlying section to the west of Kien- 
yang and Chungan, with its center at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Mis- 
sion, Huang Keng. However, since most of the Christian people 
of the section lived in the region called T’ung Ma Kuan at Kua- 
ten, a temporary residence was established there in the village 
of San Kan. The mountain valley where San Kan lies is one of 
the most picturesque spots in northern Fukien, if not in all China. 
How appropriate, then, that in this valley, on December 28, 1928, 
construction was begun on a graceful stone church under the 
title of Our Lady of the Valley. 

In Kienning-fu itself, one of the great hopes of the mission 
was realized when the school, which had been taken over by the 
Nationalist soldiers shortly after its completion, was given back 
and opened for educational purposes. It was named the Curry 
School, in honor of Msgr. Curry and his parishioners of Holy 
Name Church, New York City, the donors. The school was taken 
in charge by Father Robert E. Brennan and was organized as a 
primary school, working towards secondary, along the lines of 
China’s modern educational system. Unfortunately, poor health 
soon forced Father Brennan’s return to the United States. 

Thus at the end of 1927, the missions were again operating 
on an expanded basis. The missionaries were assigned as follows: 
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at Chungan, Father F. A. Gordon; at Kienyang, Father B. C 
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Werner; at the new mission in San Kan (Kuaten), Father W. F. 
Cassidy ; at Kienning-fu, Father A. P. Curran, Vicar Provincial, 
Father J. M. Barrett, Brother James Murphy, and Father Bren- 
nan, in charge of the school; and at the Procuration House, Foo- 
chow, Father H. A. Burke, acting Procurator, and his assistant, 
Brother Jordan Warnock. 

In the spirit of this somewhat quieter atmosphere, Bishop 
Aguirre, Vicar Apostolic of Foochow, directed that October de- 
votions be held wherever possible in his territory. The good shep- 
herd, fully realizing that Catholicism could be doomed in China 
if another revolution broke out, urged the faithful to make peace 
in China their intention for the month. The exhortations of this 
devout bishop must indeed have been very powerful before the 
throne of Almighty God, for peace did come and gave the: mis- 
sion a brief breathing spell. 


(To be continued.) 





“Then suddenly, as a ray of sunlight passes through a window without break- 
ing the glass, so Christ, the Sun of Justice, as the Spouse from His Bridal Chamber, 
passed through the Gate of the Virgin’s womb, leaving it intact. The Virgin re- 
ceived the Savior into her own hands, kneeling with the greatest veneration and 
reverence, adoring Him and saying: ‘O Lord, Thou hast come to earth from heaven 
for the salvation of mankind.’ "’ 

—-St. VINCENT FERRER 
A Christmas Sermon 


“On Christmas night when at Bethlehem God-made-man lay in stable straw, 
God's angel said to the startled shepherd-folk: ‘Fear not. Lo! I bring you tidings 
of great joy that shall be to all the people.’ 

“It was as if he said what he was bidden to say: ‘He Who has come to you 
has been sent to you. He has been sent, not to take, but to give. For your life, He 
will give His life. And as you count and know such sheep in your little flock, so 
too the gifts He gives will be given as much to each as to all, for He is thine if 
Thou art His.’” 

—VINCENT McNass, O.P. 
Some Mysteries of Jesus Christ 








CARIBBEAN CHRISTMAS 


Joseph Rivera, O.P. 


with their muted sounds of gaiety. As they advance towards 
the town plaza, doors open and the small procession adds 
a few more mantillas and perhaps a few more youthful laughs. Their 
festive mood is still restrained so as not to awaken those who need 
their sleep until the bells later begin their frenzied tolling. But the 
soft, tentative tuning of a guitar and the accidental rattle of the 
seeds inside a pair of maraca gourds gradually become more distinct. 
Laughter and conversation become less subdued. 
Then .. . the bells begin to ring, loudly, happily. It is the six- 
teenth of December—the Caribbean Christmas season is under way! 
In two-thirds of the Western Hemisphere, the joy of Christmas 
is expressed and sung in the Spanish tongue. Spain has given its 
language and culture to nineteen nations. Puerto Rico is one of them. 
Now, after 59 years of American rule, the Christmas scene in this 
corner of the Caribbean Sea is beginning to show traces of Anglo- 
Saxon influence. Christmas trees, artificial wreaths and holly leaves 
are now quite a common sight in the market during this season. 
Any school child can sing the English words for that beautiful 
melody “Noche de Paz’—‘Silent Night.’ People to whom the sig- 
nificance of “jingle bells” and sleighs and snow is completely lost 
are now singing “Jingle bells, Jingle bells. . . .” A similar discrepancy 
is felt upon hearing the familiar “I’m Dreaming of a White Christ- 
mas” in a land close to the tropics, where this dream is realized 
only by those who migrate to the United States. With these excep- 
tions, the Christmas Spirit remains Spanish in language, Puerto 
Rican in detail, Catholic in feeling. 
On the 16th of December a Novena of Masses begins. It is 
the height of Advent and although, liturgically, Christmas yet a full 
week ahead, a festive air appears everywhere. The season is come. 


f HANDFUL of people breaks the stillness of the morning 
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This early morning Masses are called “Misas de Aguinaldo.” The 
proper meaning of the word aguinaldo is GIFT. In Puerto Rico, 
however, this word also stands for a style of Christmas folk-music 
which the people are allowed to sing within the Church. 

It might seem that there is nothing unusual about singing carols 
within the Church precincts. There are, nonetheless, two striking 
features of the Aguinaldo carolling. The first, as we have pointed 
out, is that this is done during the last nine days of Advent. The 
second lies in the general character of the music and the instruments 
used to express it. 


Generally speaking, any fast, ryhthmic piece of music, full of 
castanets, guitars and sporadic shoutings of “Ole!” is quickly rec- 
ognized by most Americans as Spanish. Anything, indeed, identifi- 
able with the warm, joyful, quick temper of the Spanish or Latin 
people may pass for Spanish. Yet, this is not always the case. There 
are a wealth of melodies which hide their Spanish characteristics 
to all but the trained musicologist. Moreover, since Spain severed 
its political ties with its daughter nations, it has become a common 
thing in music that peninsular songs and dances acquire new modali- 
ties in compliance with local, or more or less national, characteristics. 
Thus, we find the Danza in Puerto Rico, the Danzon in Cuba, the 
Merengue in the Dominican Republic, the Jarabe in Mexico. Some 
other popular forms through Latin America still retain the Spanish 
title while incorporating in them new musical elements. Such is 
the case of the Aguinaldo in Puerto Rico, the Malaguena in Mexico 
and the Bolero in Cuba. 

Aguinaldo is the Puerto Rican name for Villancico or carol. 
Its origin goes back to 16th century Spain and Portugal as a form 
of motet. It consisted then of a choral introduction and finale, while 
the middle section was assigned to a solo voice. When composers 
used an oft-repeated poetic idea contained in a current ballad or 
poem, they put aside the rules of polyphony and, fired by the spirit 
of the phrases, composed a vigorous and almost independent melody, 
emphasizing popular and artistocratic elements. 

After the 18th century, the term Villancico kept its religious 
association only and was applied in general to those songs celebrating 
the Nativity. This linguistic phenomenon probably arose from its 
general use in the religious plays, as well as from the adaptation 
of many devotional poems from the famous “Cantigas de Santa 
Maria” to this form of music. 

The Puerto Rican name, in turn, came probably from the prac- 
tice of asking for “gift of hospitality” in the last verses of the song. 
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The custom still exists for a group of townfolk with musical and 
poetic talents to go from house to house singing the Aguinaldos and 
including in the closing stanzas a request for. money, or at least a 
refreshing drink, or both. These groups of carollers are called 
parrandas or trullas. 

The Aguinaldo is accompanied by guitars, “cuatros” (mandolin- 
shaped instruments), maracas and “guicharos” which are made of 
ordinary pear-shaped gourds, grated at one end. They emit a rasping 
sound produced by striking them with a fork or a three-pronged 
wire handle. This peculiar instrument which can be classified among 
the percussion instruments, being very suitable for marking rhythm 
or cadence, is a heritage from the Indians. For centuries, the Church 
has tolerated the use of these instruments within the Church for the 
Misas de Aguinaldo in Puerto Rico, because of the religious charac- 
ter of the lyrics which they accompany. In some churches, especially 
in the big cities, the organ has superseded these popular instruments 
without lessening the warmth and the beauty of the Aguinaldos. 

During the season of Advent, the singers’ repertoire is already 
filled with the enthusiasm of the “Three Kings’ Devotion.” They 
logically suppose that their trip to adore the Child Jesus must have 
taken some time: 


“De tierras lejanas “From lands afar 

Venimos a verte. We are come to see Thee. 
Nos sirve de guia A Star from the East 

La Estrella de Oriente. Is our guide. 
“Oh, brillante estrella “O brilliant star 

Que anuncias la aurora, That ushers the Sun, 

No nos falte nunca Would that your light 

Tu luz bienhechora.” Never fail us.” 


Thus runs the dialogue between the Three Kings and their guid- 
ing star, a beautiful figure of the hope and expectation of Christ Who 
is our Sun. 


“Hacia Belen se encaminan “Towards Bethlehem there go 
Maria con su amante esposo, Mary and her loving spouse, 
LLevando en su compania Carrying close to them 
A todo un Dios poderoso. An all powerful God. 

Alegria, alegria, alegria “Joy, Joy, Joy 

Alegria y placer, Joy and pleasure, 

Que la Virgen That the Virgin 

Va de paso con su esposo, Is approaching with her spouse 


Hasta Belen.” The town of Bethlehem.” 
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Some stanzas are humorous, like the one telling how the ox 
ate the hat of a man from Galicia who had come to adore the Child. 
In still others, the singing ends with the singers shouting “Que 
Viva!” at which point, it is not uncommon to hear some applause. 

The last Aguinaldo is sung immediately after the Offertory of 
the Christmas Midnight Mass, or as it is called in Spanish-speaking 
countries, Misa del Gallo—‘Mass of the Rooster’s Crow.” From 
this day on, for the entire season, the common greeting is “Felici- 
dades !”—‘‘Happiness !” 

Unlike America, the exchanging of gifts on Christmas Day 
does not take place. Except for a few families in the larger towns, 
“Santa” does not come. Instead, this is deferred until the Sixth 
of January, the Feast of the Epiphany and the bearers of gifts will 
be “Los Tres Santos Reyes”—the three saintly kings. Melchior, who 
is always represented as a negro, Gaspar and Balthasar soon begin 
to appear around town on foot or on horseback. Three persons in 
costume accompany one of the trullas or parrandas which continue 
their music-making tours or, sometimes, they alone make up the 
trulla. As with our “Santa Claus,” children cluster around them, 
gleefully repeating their wishes for the Sixth of January. A few 
children would philosophically deny any reality to Santa Claus, but 
will have no part with the detractors of the Three Kings. 

On the Eve of the Epiphany, it is heart-warming to see many 
children cutting grass which they later will place under their beds. 
Gifts will be found there the next morning instead of in a stocking. 
The grass, or a good portion of it, will have disappeared as food 
for the camels of the Three Kings. The day awakens to a formidable 
array of toots and rattles in the homes of those who can afford gifts 
of toys and games. In the homes of the very poor, presents will be 
few, if any, but the boundless and priceless gift of Christmas joy 
will be theirs. 

Christian Joy, born at Christmas, knows many languages and 
brightens many climates. Its Catholicity is in itself a cause of joy: 
that warmth of a shared emotion, the singleness of hearts in the 
fruition of a good acquired. This is especially true of Christmas. 
There is joy in the cold Alaskan chapel, as well as in the Caribbean 
Church .. . or the Chinese. From the Arctic snows to the Caribbean 
sun, Christmas Joy traverses many lands and encompasses many 
cultures, but everywhere one central fact is celebrated, one emotion 
is shared: “. .. for behold, I bring you good news of great joy, which 
shall be to all the people; for today in the town of David a Saviour 
has been born to you, who is Christ the Lord,” 











THE REVEREND 
WILLIAM LEO WHALEN, O.P. 


Father William L. Whalen, O.P., died on October 8th, 1957 
at the Dominican Camp of which he was the founder and direc- 
tor. At the time of his death, he also held the office of Provincial 
Procurator of the Province of St. Joseph. 

William Leo Whalen was born of Irish parents on June 27th, 
1882. in Bradford, Yorkshire, England and was one of twelve 
children. He came to the United States at an early age and re- 
ceived his elementary and high school education at Sacred Heart 
School, Pawtucket, Rhode Island and at LaSalle Academy, Provi- 
dence. On January 13th, 1906, he received the Dominican habit 
at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio and made his Profession 
there a year later. He completed his training for the priesthood 
at the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. and was 
ordained in that city on June 20th, 1912 in the chapel of Caldwell 
Hall, Catholic University, by the Most Reverend John E. Gunn, 
S.M. 

Father Whalen’s first assignments were as Chaplain to the 
National Soldiers’ Home and Procurator at the Dominican House 
of Studies, both in the Nation’s Capitol. Holy Rosary Church in 
Houston, Texas next claimed his services until 1921 when we was 
assigned to St. Vincent Ferrer Priory in New York City where 
he has remained ever since. Father Whalen has held the offices 
of Sub-Prior and Procurator at that house, but is perhaps best- 
known for his work at the Dominican Camp which he founded in 
1928 at Staatsburg, New York. Through his untiring zeal and 
diligent efforts, it has grown from its humble beginnings to the 
modern, fully-equipped plant it is today. It will remain as a me- 
morial to Father Whalen. 

The Most Reverend Joseph F. Flannelly, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York, gave the Absolution following the Solemn 
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Requiem Mass in St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church on October 11th, 
1957. The Celebrant of the Mass was the Very Rev. Daniel L. 
Shannon, O.P., Prior and Pastor of St. Vincent Ferrer’s, who was 
assisted by the Rev. William F. Kopfman, O.P. and the Very Rev. 
John D. McMahon, O.P., S.T.M. as Deacon and Subdeacon, re- 
spectively. The Acolytes were the Rev. James R. McAvey, O.P. 
and the Rev. Thomas K. Connolly, O.P. Other ministers were the 
Reverend Fathers James G. Joyce, O.P., William A. Carroll, O.P. 
and Charles A. Farrell, O.P. The eulogy was preached by the 
Rev. Harold R. Barron, O.P. About 90 priests, both diocesan and 
religious, were present, including Monsignors John J. Scally and 
Harold S. Engel, both of the Archdiocese of New York. Burial 
was in the Dominican Plot, All Souls’ Cemetery, Pleasantville, 
N.Y. 

To Father Whalen’s sister, Mrs. Frederick Kirby, and to his 
brother, Mr. Kearon J. Whalen, we offer our deepest sympathy. 
May their beloved brother and ours now enjoy the heavenly re- 
ward he has so well merited! 


THE REVEREND 
MICHAEL AUGUSTINE O’CONNOR, O.P. 


On September 14th, 1957, in the Benedictine Hospital in 
Kingston, New York, death came suddenly to Father M. A. 
O’Connor, O.P., Chaplain at the Dominican Sisters Motherhouse 
in Sparkill, New York. 

Michael Augustine O’Connor was born in New York City on 
January 18th, 1903. After completing his elementary education 
in various parochial schools in Staten Island and Mount Vernon, 
New York, he entered the preparatory school of the Dominican 
Order, then at Aquinas High School in Columbus, Ohio. He did 
one year of his college work there, also, and went to Providence 
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College in Rhode Island for his sophomore year. A year and a 
day after beginning his novitiate, on August 19th, 1925, in the 
Chapel of Saint Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, he made his 
Profession into the hands of the Very Rev. Raymond Meagher, 
O.P., who was then Provincial. His philosophical and theological 
courses were completed at the Dominican Houses of Study in 
River Forest, Illinois and Washington, D. C. He was ordained 
at Saint Dominic’s Church in the latter city on June 15th, 1931 
by the Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Balti- 
more. 

Father O’Connor taught briefly at Fenwick High School in 
Oak Park, Illinois and at Providence College before leaving for 
the Province’s foreign mission in China in 1933. In March, 1938, 
after having served in various capacities in Foochow and Kienow, 
he was named Prefect Apostolic of the Prefecture of Kienow, 
China with the title of Right Reverend Monsignor. He was then 
only 35 years of age. He resigned this post and returned to the 
United States in 1941 when conditions in China became unsettled. 
He was then named to the Eastern Mission Band and was sta- 
tioned in St. Vincent Ferrer Priory in New York until 1947 when 
he was appointed chaplain to the Dominican Sisters of the Con- 
gregation of Our Lady of the Rosary in Sparkill, New York. He 
remained there, faithfully fulfilling this assignment until his 
death. 

The Most Rev. Mariner T. Smith, Procurator General of the 
Dominican Order, was the celebrant of a Solemn Requiem Mass 
for the deceased in St. Vincent Ferrer Church, New York City 
on September 18th, He was assisted by the Rev. B. C. Werner, 
O.P. as deacon and the Rev. E. E. Holohan, O.P. as subdeacon. 
The eulogy was preached by the Rev. E. U. Nagle, O.P. and the 
Reverend Fathers R. E. Vahey, O.P., P. Fu, O.P. and C. S. Jorn, 
O.P., acted as servers. Burial was in the Dominican Plot, Pleas- 
antville, N.Y. 

Brother Albert O’Connor, O.P., a Lay-brother of the Prov- 
ince, is a cousin of the deceased. He is also survived by two broth- 
ers, Philip J. and Dennis T. O’Connor, and two sisters, Mrs. 
George Burlinson and Mrs. Vincent Gibbons. To them and to his 
beloved Sisters in Saint Dominic whom he loved and served so 
well, Dominicana offers its sincerest condolences and the fervent 
prayer Requiescat in Pace! 
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The Silence of Saint Thomas: Three Essays. By Josef Pieper. New York, 
Pantheon Books, 1957. pp. 122. $2.75. 


Silence of Saint Thomas: a compelling title! We who know so 
well the vigor and clarity of Thomas’s voice, is it not somewhat sur- 
prising that we should be invited to think on his silence? 

And yet, as Josef Pieper points out in these three masterful 
essays, it is one of the most significant traits of the Angelic Doctor. 
For his silence is nothing more than Thomas’s deep reverence for 
mystery. Easily said, and easily agreed to; but do we, as our minds 
dwell on the articulate rationality of his every argument, do we 
really grasp the full meaning of this reverence? To grasp it would 
be to share, to make our own, the silence of Saint Thomas. 

Silence to listen, to hear in peace and purity the secret whisper- 
ings of God and of reality. And silence, a certain reticence, in speak- 
ing: “. .. it is as straw.” Thomas was silent, ultimately, because he 
knew that human words could not give full expression to the meaning 
of reality, could never give full answer to the age-old metaphysical 
question. For the very ontological truth of things, their conformity 
to plan, their constant “nature” which alone makes them knowable, is 
not itself fully known except in the inscrutable depths of the Divine 
Intellect creatively thinking it. 

This is the thesis of Josef Pieper: Human knowledge is at the 
same time true and not fully sufficient. True, because it attains to 
nature; inadequate, because nature is sunk deep in Divinity. This is 
the doctrine of Saint Thomas ; but its “negative” side is what Pieper 
now wishes to emphasize. It is often overlooked, both by friend and 
by foe of Thomism; it is practically disregarded by the philosophical 
manual which purports to teach the whole, or the “system” of human 
wisdom. But properly stressed, it constitutes the timeliness of Thom- 
ism for an intellectual generation (the Existentialists) which has 
grown distrustful of philosophical “system.” 

Like all his previous translated works, the present triad of 
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Pieper’s essays is a beautiful contribution to the literature of the 
perennial philosophy. Never content with mere formulas, ever striv- 
ing to plumb and expose their richness of meaning; conscious, too, 
like Thomas, of the truth and insight to be found outside the 
“School”; none is better fitted to bring home, to strangers and wan- 
derers as to Thomas’s loving disciples, the wealth and the challenge 
of Thomistic wisdom. J.B.B. 


The Finest Stories of Sean O'Faolain. By Sean O'Faolain. Boston, Little, 
Brown and Company, 1957. pp. xiii, 385. $4.75. 


Any collection of short stories which covers the literary activity 
of twenty years can be somewhat dangerous for the author; his 
readers, for whom each story was, perhaps, a minor triumph, might 
suddenly change their attitude when confronted with the whole series. 
Sean O’Faolain should have no such worries. There is an evident 
progress in this collection, The Finest Stories of Sean O’Faolain, 
but it is a progress from what is good to what is better. There can 
be no doubt that the group of stories proves conclusively that Mr. 
O’Faolain is a master, no small, achievement, when one considers 
that the short story is probably the most difficult of all the types of 
fiction to write well. 

Mr. O’Faolain, in the Foreword to the book, displays a remark- 
able objectivity in viewing his own work. He recognizes the defects 
in some of his early attempts, but insists: “To rewrite years after 
is a form of forgery.” We might also add that a uniform excellence 
in the stories of 1927 and those of 1957 would indicate a rather im- 
possible perfection for any writer. What is more, the evidence of 
growth is an additional delight in the collected works of one author ; 
the spark of vitality does not flare up in the single work alone, but 
glows steadily through the whole series. 

In what does Sean O’Faolain’s mastery consist? This is a dif- 
ficult question, for mastery of any literary form implies that the 
union of all the disparate elements of the work is so perfect, the 
indication of one particular aspect is something akin to violence. 
But we shall take the risk and state that all these stories display a 
remarkable fidelity to the incident at hand. That Mr. O’Faolain has 
a larger view of Ireland and the Irish people than is shown in each 
story is obvious. To emphasize a different aspect of the adage about 
those who never see the forest for the trees, we might say that Mr. 
O’Faolain is an artist who never allows his readers to forget that 
specific trees are what make up a forest. Thus it is a mistake to say, 
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and it has been stated quite frequently, that O’Faolain equates his 
particular assortment of characters with the Irish people as a whole. 
If he condemns or ridicules a fault in his characters, one can be sure 
that the fault is found in some Irishmen but surer still that the con- 
demnation or ridicule extends only to the character in the story. 
This is probably what O’Faolain means when he states that some 
of his stories “failed dismally to be satirical . . . because I still have 
much too soft a corner for the old land.” Perhaps this attitude does 
not produce great satire, but it does give the stories a quality of 
gentleness and humanity that is irresistible. 

The progress in these stories seems to stem ultimately from 
this fidelity to incident. In the earlier stories there is a heaviness in 
description, however beautiful in itself, which tends to retard move- 
ment. It is fidelity to the wrong particular, a precision in what is 
accidental rather than substantial. This is a characteristic abuse in 
romanticism, and O’Faolain admits to the early works being “very 
romantic.” Sometimes this same tendency shows up in a different 
way, where there is a somewhat unsuccessful change of mood in a 
story. But these slight blemishes, and they are slight in O’Faolain, 
gradually disappear, so that his control of his medium in “Childy- 
bawn” and “Lovers of the Lake,” for example, is remarkable. 

At the close of the Foreword Mr. O’Faolain writes that he shall 
be content “if even three or four of my stories that have taken thirty 
years to write are remembered fifty years hence.” We should say 
that he can be reasonably certain that, as long as men continue to 
appreciate fine writing and good stories—and there is no indication 
that they will cease to do so, The Finest Stories of Sean O’Faolain 
will have a longevity far exceeding fifty years. M.M.C. 


A History of the Council of Trent. Volume One. By Hubert Jedin. 
Translated by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. St. Louis, B. Herder Book 
Co., 1957. pp. xi, 618. $15.00. 


Fra Paolo Sarpi, who plotted to make Venice a Protestant Re- 
public while continuing to say Mass and administer the sacraments, 
was the author of the first history of the Council of Trent. Written 
in Italian, it was first published in an English translation in London, 
1619, by the apostate Antonio De Dominis. It was to counteract 
Sarpi’s venemous and untrustworthy production that Cardinal Palla- 
vicino, S.J., was commissioned by the Pope to write a new history 
of the Council. With free access to the secret Vatican archives the 
Cardinal wrote a new account which was more an apologetic treatise 
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than a history, and was, itself, not entirely free of error and bias. 
After a wait of three centuries—time enough for passions to cool 
somewhat, and for the trackless forest of Tridentine sources to be 
explored, Hubert Jedin, Professor of Medieval and Modern History 
at the University of Bonn, is answering the world’s need for A 
History of the Council of Trent which would be at once authoritative 
and comprehensive. 


This present volume, the first of a projected series of four, was 
originally published in Germany in 1949. It covers the period from 
the end of the Council of Basle to the beginning of the first session 
of the Council of Trent. As the author himself states (p. 112), this 
is a book concerned more with ideas than with details. Professor 
Jedin has one dominating purpose which he pursues with ruthless 
consistency : to show that Trent was the inevitable but, alas! tragical- 
ly over-due offspring of the religious, intellectual and political ener- 
gies of the 15th century. 


The story of the 15th century is a story of lost opportunity. In 
1517 a fanatical but resourceful young friar, Martin Luther, took 
from an indecisive Papacy the initiative in Church reform. This gave 
the so-called Reformers a tremendous psychological advantage. The 
Papacy had over a hundred years to act—a hundred years which 
were heedlessly squandered. When the genuine reform movement 
signalized by Trent did finally come it had to be called Counter- 
Reformation rather than simply Reformation. 

A key reason for Rome’s inactivity was the incubus of con- 
ciliarism which brooded over the Tiber. This was the theory which 
held that a General Council is above the Pope. The painful experi- 
ences of the Western Schism, the haziness of many theological opin- 
ions on the relative roles of Pope and Council, and unscrupulous 
politicos not above using Conciliarism as a device of statecraft were 
sO many signs in the sky which convinced a wary Rome that the 
time was not opportune for a true reform Council. Partly for self- 
protection, partly owing to human weakness, the Papacy allied itself 
to the Renaissance spirit rather than to the spontaneous, isolated 
movements toward reform within the Church itself. It proved to 
be an alliance which even the earthquake of the Protestant revolt did 
not immediately sever. Clement VII literally groaned at the prospect 
of a Council. Paul III wanted one, but he preferred to have it meet 
within the Papal States. Only when the “ether-waves” of the Refor- 
mation began to penetrate the Italian peninsula were the apparently 
insurmountable obstacles to a Council overcome. 

Then it was too late to woo back the “expectants,” those count- 
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less thousands who, in good faith, listened for the voice of a Coun- 
cil which it seemed would never sound. When a Council was finally 
convened at Trent they were no longer listening. 

Reactionary forces entrenched within the Curia fought tooth- 
and-nail to obstruct a Council. That the financial procedures of the 
Curial agencies were in dire need of correction was admitted by all 
but the Curial officials themselves. Something of the complexity of 
the problem is revealed in the fact, however, that not one of those 
who denounced the financial abuses could offer the harried Popes 
a single practical solution. 

This will give some idea of the contents of this masterful vol- 
ume. But how does Professor Jedin proceed? Is this a book by a 
scholar for scholars, shut tight to all but the initiate? By no means. 
While the polyglot footnotes would keep the most industrious busy 
for many a year, the main text is written for people who may not 
even have heard of the Council of Trent before! Nothing is taken 
for granted. Flashes of humor and judgments which are at once so 
comprehensive and so penetrating that they resemble intuitions more 
than reasoned conclusions, illumine many a page. Professor Jedin 
exercises his critical faculty frequently and decisively with each 
judgment clearly documented by ample evidence. 

The excellence of this initial volume makes us hope that Profes- 
sor Jedin, still wrestling with the herculean task of completing the 
final volumes, may be allowed by Providence to complete his monu- 
mental study. WS. 


Botticelli. A Biographical and Critical Study. By Giulio Carlo Argan. 
Translated by James Emmons. New York, Skira. pp. 146. 60 plates. 
$5.75. 


Botticelli was much more than a highly gifted artist. He pos- 
sessed a truly unique creative genius, and Giulio Carlo Argan’s mas- 
terful exposition of his art is in every respect merited by the great- 
ness of the artist himself. A brief biographical note sets the scene. 
We see something of the religious, political and intellectual life of 
late fifteenth century Italy, so necessary to a thorough understanding 
of the man and his work. Argan then presents a general critique of 
the artist’s aesthetics, in the section of the book which he entitles 
“Poetics.” He then invites the reader to view Botticelli’s “poetics” 
more carefully, as particularized in the sixty reproductions which 
enhance this small volume. 

“The Intellectual Odyssey of Sandro Botticelli” would make 
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an excellent subtitle for this book. For while Botticelli was in almost 
every respect a man of his time, reflecting the contemporary intellect- 
ual and political attitudes, he did not permit himself to be restricted 
by them. There is nothing static about his art, nor, indeed, about the 
artist’s approach to his own work. The author maps out for us this 
odyssey, beginning with the early years of Neo-Platonic influence, 
when Botticelli dedicated himself totally to the quest of the “beauti- 
ful”—the portrayal of sheer beauty, apart from any consideration of 
reality—down to his later years, when the impossibility of ever at- 
taining the early ideal dawned on him. Suddenly and intuitively he 
saw that the image was not, after all, a transcending of the object 
in reality, but the very object itself in all its concreteness. 

It is in this later period, the period of “realization,” that we 
come upon the moral artist. Passionate in all he did, he pursued his 
new-found moral purpose almost as feverishly as he had the “beauti- 
ful.” “Joining the world to the will to action,” he displays the full 
range of his technical knowledge. Here, color, light, and the master- 
ful use of perspective are vehicles for the transmission of the “moral 
sense.” The best examples, as Argan declares, are The Calumny of 
Apelles, the Derelitta, and perhaps the Miracles of St. Zenobius. 

The critical analysis of the individual paintings is enlightening, 
to say the least, and extremely useful in understanding a painter who 
presents special difficulties even to knowledgeable art lovers. Reinach 
once said that “to understand the spirit and subtle vitality of Bot- 
ticelli’s art, the equipment of a connoisseur is necessary.” He would 
unqualifiedly bestow this title on commentator Argan. 

Skira’s usual high level of excellence is maintained in this vol- 
ume, combining as it does, the best available criticism, and full color 
reproductions and details. It is here that so many other art books 
fall short. It is a skillfully planned volume, and considering the high 
quality of the work, not too expensively priced. C.M.McV. 


La Vita Nuova. By Dante. Translated by Mark L. Musa. New Brunswick, 
N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1957. pp. ix, 86. $4.00. 


Poetry simply cannot be translated out of one language and 
into another. It can be reflected. Trecento Florentine verse, for in- 
stance, when dressed in English iambic pentameter, is bound to have 
overtones of Shakespeare, which, to say the least, destroys much of 
the original color. Not even the deftest of hands can do justice to 
such a cascading fountain of Italian vowels as, “Quand’?’ vegno a 
veder voi, bella gioia.” 
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Yet, Mr. Musa has reflected, and very creditably too. All the 
more amazing as the translation of this Henry Rutgers Scholar, 
hailed by the experts as fine craftsmanship, was completed during 
his senior year at Rutgers. Musa thus became the first undergraduate 
to have his book published by the Rutgers University Press. And a 
beautiful book it is too, both binding and print. 

La Vita Nuova, a series of sonnets and canzoni (mostly about 
Beatrice) woven together with an explanatory text, has been inter- 
preted as symbol, allegory, plain fact, and what have you. Musa 
accepts it as autobiographical, and his intention is to “capture some- 
thing of the simplicity and flow of the original.” Indeed he has. 

Sacrificing rhyme for literalness, Musa has often attained a 
simplicity and charm sought in vain in the more elaborate transla- 
tions, say, of Rossetti. One happens now and then upon a line that 
plods, is poetically somewhat jejune, or descends into sheer prose. 
The phrase “drifting and dreaming” of the canzone, “Donne pietose 
e di novella etate,’ has unfortunate associations. But as for the rest, 
Musa has captured with singular felicity the dramatic intensity of 
this piece. His poetical talents also shine in the lovely, “Donne ch’- 
avette intelletto d'amore.” Wisely he has included the Italian text of 
each canzone and sonnet. We enthusiastically recommend to the stu- 
dent of Dante and the lover of poetry this important work, La Vita 
Nuova, model for many a young sonneteer. Q.L. 


The Revolt of Martin Luther. By Robert Herndon Fife. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. pp. xii, 726. $9.75. 


Every historian by sharing his hard-won treasures with his 
readers becomes something of a philanthropist. A student of Luther, 
to be an ideal philanthropist, must have much more than merely an 
historian’s qualifications. He must possess a deep familiarity with 
scholasticism and Catholic doctrine. It is not being ungrateful but 
simply realistic to say that when Dr. Fife has lavished his treasures 
as an historian, his resources have been exhausted. 

Now, no one could accuse Columbia’s Gebhard Professor of 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, Dr. Fife, of any lack of com- 
petence as an historian. More than 3000 footnotes and 700 pages of 
text, in a book which carries the Luther story down to the Diet of 
Worms, give winning proof of his scholarship. But inevitably large 
sections of the book—the paraphrases of Luther’s scriptural and 
theological productions are an outstanding example—offer an abun- 
dance of matter but little form. Also, Dr. Fife’s descriptions of 
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Catholic doctrine and practice tend to be eirenic rather than orthodox, 
approximate rather than exact. However, when he is trodding famil- 
iar ground—the externals in Luther’s life and the complex web of 
political forces and events—he shows himself a skillful and scrupu- 
lously honest commentator. The realistic portrait of Luther and his 
revolt is a tribute to octogenarian Fife’s lifetime of research and to 
his commendable candor. He does not reject entirely the important 
contributions of historians like Denifle and Grisar. Indeed, ever since 
Denifle with his Luthertum (1904) intruded himself as an unwel- 
come devil’s advocate at Luther’s ‘canonization’ proceedings, statues 
of Luther are being chiseled along more modest lines. 


Though a high standard of scholarship has been maintained, 
certain deficiencies bear mention: (1) The author’s knowledge of 
Thomism, Scotism and Occamism seems to be derived completely 
from secondary sources. His comments on these great thought-sys- 
tems of the 16th century are vague and haphazard. He appears 
quite as anxious to shake off “the dust of scholasticism” himself as 
he is for Luther to have done so. (p. 383 n.) (2) The whole ques- 
tion of Solemn Profession as a second Baptism cannot be adequately 
handled without the key distinction being made between the external 
vow and the interior oblation. This is essential to any understanding 
of Denifle and St. Thomas on this point. (pp. 88, 89) (3) Dr. Fife 
makes very frequent use of the elusive word Mythology, yet he 
nowhere defines what he means by it. He employs the word in such 
a variety of contexts that whenever it occurs it creates little islands 
of obscurity. (4) In the latter part of the book, author Fife is so 
taken up with Luther that those in lesser roles as Elector Frederick, 
Staupitz and Spalatin resemble puppets whose guide strings are hid- 
den from view. 

Cardinal Cajetan’s encounter with Friar Martin at Augsburg, 
which is recounted by Dr. Fife, is one of the dramatic moments of 
history. The one, though the greatest philosopher and theologian in 
Christendom, never lost sight of the transcendent greatness of his 
Master, St. Thomas. The other, a tyro-professor from Wittenberg, 
did not think it robbery to claim for himself an insight into Aristotle 
that St. Thomas himself had not enjoyed. Cajetan found that reason 
could not penetrate into Luther’s kingdom where passion held the 
sceptre. In scholastic disputations, where Cajetan had always tri- 
umphed, the mind was sovereign. At Augusburg, Luther’s fanaticism 
and Frederick’s gloved fist won the day. 

In sum: Dr. Fife has written a generally trustworthy account 
of the externals in Luther’s life up to the diet of Worms. What has 
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been said by way of basic criticism was not intended to demean Dr. 
Fife’s impressive display of scholarship. Luther studies are a library 
in themselves and are of such unequal worth that each new book 
must be critically evaluated according to its essential strengths and 
weaknesses. WS. 


A Popular History of the Reformation. By Philip Hughes. Garden City, 
New York, Hanover House, 1957. pp. 343. $4.00. 


“He was that fortunate scholar who possesses, as we say, ‘the 
common touch’... who wrote “in that simple English of which so 
few have had the secret.” Msgr. Philip Hughes evaluates in these 
words William Tyndale, who was “the first influence in the forma- 
tion of the English Protestant mind” through his translation of the 
New Testament into English and his effective pamphlets. The glove 
fits Father Hughes, whose History of the Catholic Church, three 
volume The Reformation in England, and hugely successful Popular 
History of the Catholic Church have hurtled him to preeminence 
among contemporary church historians. 

The plan of this work is simple. First, the traditional Church is 
shown in its development to the peak of its influence in the 13th 
century. Then the decline in prestige in the two centuries which were 
to follow Anagni—the sapping effects of the exile of the papacy 
from Rome, the Western Schism, conciliarism, the pampered curiae 
of the Renaissance—and the gnawing intellectual cancer of Nominal- 
ism. By 1500, the author tells us, “the church was grievously sick 
in head and members.” But the anti-Papist reformers were not the 
first to note this. There had been stirrings of reform from within 
the loyal fold. 

We are next given the general political background for the 
curtain of revolt which went up in Europe in 1517. Finally comes 
the crux of the story—a full treatment of the Lutheran revolt, of 
Calvin, the English Reformation, the Catholic Counter Reformation, 
and finally our eyes are turned to Scotland and John Knox, Calvin’s 
most successful pupil. 

History is about men, and Msgr. Hughes never lets us forget 
it. Erasmus is etched with a favor and relish not common in Catholic 
scholarship. That most controversial sovereign of the Holy Roman 
Empire-Charles V—draws small applause. Cardinal Cajetan is one 
of the chief heroes. Wolsey all black. The picture of Luther himself 
is, as if by design, not fully formed. There is a grudging respect for 
Henry VIII as a ‘child of this world’ (“very high among English 
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practitioners of the art of government). As for Calvin: though 
“he had to perfection the cold ruthlessness of the righteous,” he was 
“a great man in his own right . . . a kind of Pope of the Reformation 
world.” Among the Popes two tower: Paul III, and, of course, St. 
Pius V. 

There are shadows as well as light in this highly agreeable book. 
“It was false,” writes Father Hughes for Luther “to say that the 
church taught that the act of taking the monastic vows operated 
like a second baptism, so that the one who died at that moment died 
(because of the vows) in the state of innocence of a newly baptized 
child.” The Hughes statement may be in its strictest formality true— 
saved by the parenthetical clause “( since there must, of course, be 
a good interior disposition.)” Yet the total effect of the statement 
cannot help but confuse the general reader for whom such a popu- 
lar history is written. Because, given this proper disposition, the view 
here attributed to Luther is precisely the accepted historic teaching 
of the Church with respect to the effect of solemn vows. (Cf. II, II, 
189, 3, ad 3). 

Another grievance is that we are not given the picture of the 
wars of religion in France, nor of the religious revolt and “settle- 
ment” in the territory we now know as Belgium and the Netherlands. 
But wait, there’s a rebuttal on this point. It’s all very well to suggest 
to an author what he might add. But this is a summary work. What, 
he may say, would you have me leave out? The background chapter ? 
Oh no. The evaluation of the inflence of John Calvin? Don’t touch 
that. The tid-bits on Tyndale? Perish the thought. The work and 
woes of the Council of Trent. No, that must stay. The vignettes of 
Loyola, Philip Neri, Cardinal Ximenes of Toledo and the rest? 
No, they are priceless. Well .. . 

Father is right. We’ll have to take the book as he has written 
it. And be grateful for it. If only his publishers had staked him 
(and us) to a few maps. A.B. 


Toward Marriage in Christ. By Donlan-Cunningham-Rock. One of the 
Series, ‘College Texts in Theology.’ Priory Press, 1957. pp. 199. 
$1.50. 


The Dominican Fathers of St. Albert’s province are preparing 
a series entitled “College Texts in Theology.” It will constitute a 
basic four volume course, following the plan used by St. Thomas in 
his Summa Theologiae but incorporating supplementary texts on the 
Church, Apologetics and Matrimony. Toward Marriage in Christ 
is the first of the series to be published. 
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Part One offers a theological conspectus of the essence of Matri- 
mony. Under this heading falls a consideration of the contract, the 
goals and goods of Matrimony, and its properties: unity and indis- 
solubility. Then follows a brief consideration of some of the canonical 
aspects of the Matrimonial contract, i.e. the various types of im- 
pediments, and their effects. 

Part Two takes up some very pertient questions relative to 
preparation for Marriage. This section is much more practical than 
the first. The Chapter entitled “Courtship and its Problems” is of 
special importance. Here the authors discuss such things as modern 
customs of courtship ; the dangers of unchastity for subsequent mari- 
tal happiness; the “occasional date”; “going steady”; and engage- 
ment. Next in order is a treatment of what is termed a “psychologi- 
cal” preparation for Marriage. The false attitude of so many in 
modern society toward Marriage calls for a careful study of its 
true meaning by those planning to enter this state. In many cases a 
radical psychological readjustment is imperative. Three chapters 
dealing with the intellectual, personal and religious preparation neces- 
sary for a proper approach to the Sacrament round out this section 
of the book. 

The third and final Part is labeled “Marriage in Christ.” An 
examination of the spouses’ obligations to each other and to the 
children (so frequently misunderstood or completely forgotten to- 
day); and secondly a study of the role which the Sacramental grace 
proper to Matrimony plays in the carrying out of these duties, com- 
plete the picture of Christian Marriage. 

The authors present the material according to a simple but skill- 
fully conceived outline. They deliberately avoid the subtler aspects 
of the various questions, indicating where further information can 
be found if so desired. In this way, the student is able to grasp the 
central ideas without becoming involved in the many ramifications 
proper to the study of the professional theologian and canonist. 

Preparing a theology text well adapted to the college level pre- 
sents a variety of difficulties. Toward Marriage in Christ is an ex- 
ample of what can be done, and it sets a standard, which, we hope 
will be matched by the remaining volumes of this series. M.K. 


The Maryknoll Missal. Daily Missal of the Mystical Body, Edited by the 
Maryknoll Fathers, with the collaboration of C. J. Callan, O.P. 
New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1957. pp. 1774. In three bindings, 
gift boxed, $8.00, $11.50, $14.50. 


The efforts made in the past several decades to introduce the 
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laity to a fuller participation in the liturgical life of the Church 
have been rewarded with a consoling and encouraging measure of 
success. Naturally this is reflected principally with regard to the 
center of all liturgical observance, the Mass. For, as Pius XII re- 
calls: “the Sacrifice of the altar is the supreme instrument whereby 
the merits won by our Redeemer on the cross are distributed to the 
faithful.” And thus “the chief duty and supreme dignity of the 
faithful is to participate in the Eucharistic Sacrifice earnestly and 
thoughtfully so that they may be united as closely as possible to the 
High Priest.” (Mediator Dei) 

The spread of the practice of the use of the Missal on Sundays 
and even daily has exercised a prime role in bringing to the Catholic 
laity an enlightenment and appreciation of the sacrificial and sacra- 
mental elements of the Christian life of grace and promoted a 
sounder piety and more fervent devotion. Over the years great efforts 
have been expended by all—editors, authors, compilers, publishers— 
to bring the glories of the liturgy, the beautiful prayers and cere- 
monies of the Mass and other elements of worship to the people in 
their own language and through printed media both attractive and 
useful as well as designed to fall within the financial capability of 
as many as possible. 


The Maryknoll Missal, as it is familiarly termed, is the newest 
and most up-to-date daily Missal published in English. In style, con- 
tent and technical apparatus it is a giant step forward. 

The principal feature of its English style is a rendition in the 
modern idiom. Archaic words and sentence structures are missing. 
While retaining a dignity of expression, the rendition gives a more 
personal character to the prayers and invocations offered up in the 
language of familiar usage. The publishers can justly boast “not a 
vouchsafe in the carload.” 

The Maryknoll Missal is a full liturgical volume, adequate for 
both laity and religious or clerics. The latest revisions of the Holy 
See (including Holy Week) are incorporated, and all the Votive 
Masses and Masses for the Dead and for Religious Congregations. 
The special supplement “The Life of the Soul” for the first time 
sets forth the rites of the sacraments, the ritual for the dying, the 
forms of prayer and various devotions. 

Attractively and solidly bound, this Missal is most pleasant and 
satisfactory to the eye throughout its more than 1700 pages. The 
Ordinary of the Mass in two colors—full page each Latin and Eng- 
lish—are in extra large type. Twenty-five Beuron art illustrations 
and copious black and white drawings enliven the entire text. Add to 
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this the explanations preceding each Mass; the biographical sketches 
of each Saint of the day; the regulations for fast and abstinence and 
for the Eucharistic fast; the repetition at the end of the book of the 
Prefaces and Communicantes; yet the rich technical apparatus is 
kept within the limits of acceptable Missal size. 

The Maryknoll Missal most fittingly solves the problem of gift 
selections at Christmas and other occasions for laity, religious or 
seminarians. The publishers are to be commended for one more suc- 
cess in a long list of outstanding ecclesiastical publications; the edi- 
tors for producing a notable contribution to the appreciation of the 
liturgy of the Mystical Body. S.T.D. 


Lay People in the Church. By Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P. Westminster, 
Md., The Newman Press, 1957. pp. 447. $6.75. 


There is a growing awareness that the Catholic layman today 
has a very special, indeed crucial task. Areas beyond the reach of 
the clergy must be penetrated and brought under the influence of 
Christian ideas. The political, social and economic facets of modern 
society must become more Christ-centered if the world is to survive. 
It is in these critical areas and many more besides that the Catholic 
layman is called upon for necessary work. All agree to this. Fr. 
Congar has endeavored to show, and with admirable success, why 
this is so. Donald Attwater’s fine translation makes available to the 
English speaking world the ultimate reasons for much that is being 
said today about the laity’s role in the Church. 

Fr. Congar contends that the duty (not mere opportunity) of 
true apostolic effort incumbent on every Catholic according to his 
state in life, derives from the very notion of what the Church really 
is. This is the basic tenet of his teaching. In the minds of too many, 
says Fr. Congar, the Church is solely an aggregate of bishops; an 
impersonal voice; a ruling body. The Church is indeed all of this, 
but it is much more. The Church is also the Mystical Body of Christ. 
As Fr. Congar puts it—the Church is constituted from above; it 
generates its members and hence precedes them. This is the Church 
as “hierarchical,” as “structure.” But at the same time the Church 
is constituted from “below”; the members are the Church; they are 
not merely subjects of the Church; not merely in the Church; they 
constitute it. 

Resting firmly on constant Christian Tradition Fr. Congar care- 
fully points out the sometimes forgotten significance of the Baptismal 
and Confirmational characters indelibly imprinted on the Christian 
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soul, Christ is the Head of the Church; but Christ is also the Body 
of the Church. The Catholic layman as a member of the Church is, 
then, subject to Christ as to a Head (teacher and ruler); but he is 
also identified with Him as a member of His body (thus vital and 
active). Fr. Congar sees the apostolic function of the Catholic lay- 
man as something that flows from the very nature of the Church. 
The layman is “priest, king and prophet” in a very real sense, even 
as Christ was. 

The major portion of the book has for its burden the careful 
delineation of the ideas summarily and imperfectly given above. The 
author first considers the layman as priest and king. Just as the 
hierarchical priest is constituted by his office to offer the Sacrifice 
of the New Law, so the spiritual priest (the layman) is to offer 
spiritual sacrifices. Christ is the king of the entire universe. Thus the 
layman as a member of Christ shares in this prerogative. The world 
must become subject to Christ; here the layman has a definite part 
to play in the spread of His Kingdom. 

Next Fr. Congar takes up a consideration of the layman as 
prophet (teacher). With the necessary distinctions in mind, the lay- 
man has a “prophetic” mission in the Church. Subject always to the 
Magisterium, (or to the Church as hierarchical—as “docens”) the 
laity has in the past, and must in the future assist the Magisterium. 
This need is particularly evident in those matters which are at once 
temporal and spiritual, i.e. matters which though “secular” have a 
bearing on Christian values. Catholic laymen who are expert in mod- 
ern sociological and economic studies, for example, have an obliga- 
tion to cooperate with the Magisterium in working out solutions to 
the many current problems which are so bewilderingly complex. 

The second section of the book spells out the implications which 
the author’s full view of the Church has in a theology of the laity. 
Insisting strongly on the necessary subordination of the laity to the 
hierarchy (or to the Church as a structural entity; or to Christ as 
Head) Fr. Congar clearly demonstrates the vital functions of the 
layman as a member of the Mystical Body. The directly apostolic 
duty of the layman, or “Catholic Action,” as it is now called, is 
analyzed in the light of the Encyclicals of Pius XI and Pius XII. It 
is not the author’s intent to give a practical consideration to Catholic 
Action in the concrete order. His purpose is rather to outline the 
ultimate norms which demand and determine the various forms such 
action may assume. He is offering a theological conspectus, not a 
hand-book for lay apostles. 

There is of necessity a good deal of repetition in a work of this 
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nature. The reader will see certain basic notions recurring again and 
again, viewed each time under slightly different lights. But for an 
appreciation of the laity’s position in the Church, and for a better 
understanding of the Church itself, Lay People in the Church is 
indispensable reading. The importance of this book can hardly be 
over-estimated. M.K. 


The Worship of the Church. By William O'Shea, S.S. Westminster, 
Maryland, The Newman Press, 1957. pp. xiv, 646. $7.00. 


Pius XII in his famous Mediator Dei establishes this vital prin- 
ciple: “. . . the most pressing duty of Christians is to live the liturgical 
life and increase and cherish its supernatural spirit.” Yet for hun- 
dreds of years another spirituality has been growing up in the 
Church, subjective, individualistic, and sometimes doctrinally im- 
poverished. With little appreciation for the strong bread of its 
scriptural and dogmatic content, the liturgy itself has come to be 
looked upon as a bewildering ceremonial or, at best, a sophisticated 
art form. But the liturgy is really the Christian body’s worship of 
God through Christ, and its study, Fr. William O’Shea insists, is 
not reserved to rubricians and aesthetes. 

A desperately needed liturgical revival began in the last century. 
Many great classical works were reexamined; a great store of new 
literature gradually struggled to the fore. Yet most of us are still 
ignorant of the richness of the liturgical life. Beginners as well as 
the more proficient can hardly hope to find a more satisfactory 
work than Fr. O’Shea’s Worship of the Church. The author freely 
admits his debt to a vast, distinguished, careful scholarship; what 
really matters is that all that must be said of the liturgy is found 
here in uniform simplicity. It is a thoroughly agreeable encyclopaedia 
and every aspect of the liturgy receives careful treatment. 

The nature of the liturgy is exposed in five chapters of rare and 
appealing beauty. An unburdened history precedes several chapters 
on the altar, sanctuary and other liturgical accoutrements. The prin- 
ciples of Christian art are developed with a blessed clarity—and then 
ruthlessly applied. In this regard it might be noted that the author 
occasionally evidences a tendency to be somewhat arbitrary in matters 
of opinion, but then a firm stand in matters liturgical is always a 
relief. And most of Fr. O’Shea’s side remarks, even his sudden, 
delightful flashes of asperity, enjoy a solid foundation. The tradi- 
tional liturgical treatment of the Mass loses none of its vitality in 
Fr. O’Shea’s skilled hands, though an appeal for the vernacular, while 
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valid, is perhaps ill-phrased in view of recent clarifications at Assisi. 
The Divine Office, the sacraments and greater sacramentals, and a 
section on private devotions all profit by the author’s exposition. 

In general, all that Fr. O’Shea has said, he has said well, with 
a sedate precision and an intelligent, balanced approach. The teaching 
and prescriptions of the Church are always at hand in important 
matters, while sentimentality and sterility are avoided with notable 
success. Worship of the Church, while it cannot be branded with that 
dubious soubriquet “significant,” will seize the interest of any intelli- 
gent Catholic who seeks a more vital yield from the immense treas- 
ures of the liturgy. TCA. 


The Red Book of the Persecuted Church. By Albert Galter. Published 
under the auspices of the Commission of the Persecuted Church. 
Westminster, Maryland, The Newman Press, 1957. pp. xi, 491. 
$5.75. 


With documentary precision Albert Galter unfolds the carefully 
verified, irrefutable facts of the ruthless Communist persecution of 
the Catholic Church. Yet, it is not the author’s primary aim to supply 
the details of a persecution which Pius XII has described as the most 
terrible yet endured in the long history of the Church. His chief 
purpose is to prove the thesis that Communists look upon Christianity 
and fidelity to Christ as the greatest single obstacle to the triumph of 
Marxian doctrine. He wishes to dispel the widespread illusion in 
the West that Communism is a threat merely to our political free- 
dom and economic security. He explodes, too, the bubble of foolish 
hope that peaceful co-existence with the Communists is possible. 

This is a book better suited for reference than a reading from 
cover to cover. It bears a strong resemblance in format to reports 
on Communist aggression published by Congress a few years ago, 
though the latter reports were concerned mainly with the political. 
If The Red Book had featured photographs, maps and graphs, it 
would possess greater appeal. This is not to minimize the book’s 
intrinsic worth. Of special value is an appended list of the documents 
issued by Pius XII on the Communist persecutions during the past 
eleven years. 

In its effort to diffuse its message as widely as possible, the 
Commission of the Persecuted Church has issued this work in five 
languages. This particular printing contains an epilogue which covers 
the persecution to March, 1957. The Red Book of the Persecuted 
Church, side by side with the Martyrology, will take its place among 
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the glorious volumes in the treasury of the Catholic Church which 
attest so eloquently to the truth that the blood of martyrs is the 
seed of Christians. V.DiF. 


Communal Life. A Series of Papers on the Religious Life; Vol. VII in 
"The Religious Life Series." Edited by Albert Ple, O.P. West- 
minster, Maryland, The Newman Press. pp. xii, 320. $4.50. 


In the common life every religious finds an effective means for 
following his vocation to sanctity and apostleship. In the diverse re- 
ligious institutes, the common life as conceived by the founders and. 
enshrined after their time places a distinctive stamp on all the ob- 
servances of religious life and also on the exercise of the apostolate 
proper to each institute. This distinctive aspect of religious life has 
had to reconcile itself with the changing needs of each new genera- 
tion. It is a commonplace that the accelerated tempo of modern: living 
has created especially difficult problems for those in religious life. 

To answer these pressing demands a series of papers was drawn 
up by men and women expert in these fields and competent to pro- 
pose solutions, especially those suggested by modern psychology. 
Communal Life, edited by Father Ple, O.P., presents these papers for 
those concerned with the difficulties which baffle so many religious 
striving for perfection in our super-sonic age. 

Beginning with a consideration of the common life in the Early 
Church, these reports consider the theology of the common life, 
and its relation to the general life of the Church. These spiritual, 
canonical and psychological aspects of communal living today are 
considered with practical answers to practical problems. 

This book has a useful, timely message for all those who have 
chosen the common life as a special means to help, not hinder them, 
in their desire for an ever-closer union with God. B.M. 


Why Hast Thou Come? By John Carr, C.SS.R. Westminster, Maryland, 
The Newman Press, 1955. pp. 221. $3.00. 


“This is the will of God, your sanctification” (I Thess. IV, 3). 
Religious because they have dedicated their lives to God, are not 
thereby immune to the feverish, active pace which is so much a 
characteristic of our present age. Too often, even with the best of 
intentions, it is possible for religious who by: definition are bound 
to God, to be caught up, instead, in the web of excessive. external 
activity. In Why Hast Thou Come? Father Carr taps such religious 
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on the shoulder and asks them what their original intention was in 
entering the religious life. He then points out the means they have 
at their disposal to counteract the dangers of ill-advised apostolic 
efforts: daily meditation, spiritual reading, fervent prayer. Next, 
Father Carr urges the practical, persevering application of these 
means for perfection. 

To show that much has been gained, nothing lost, Father Carr 
insists that the more intense is our interior life, the better chance 
our external works have of being genuinely fruitful. 

Why Hast Thou Come? is an excellent prescription recom- 
mended for all religious. P.McG. 


The Strange Islands. Poems by Thomas Merton. Norfolk, Conn., New 
Directions, 1957. pp. 102. $3.00. 


The most revealing characteristic of the poems collected in The 
Strange Islands is a movement towards simplicity. And this ten- 
dency is an assurance that Thomas Merton’s growth as a poet is a 
vital growth, not merely an accumulation of what he has attempted 
previously. His simplicity is not something which banishes obscurity, 
but rather that which facilitates the view of the whole poem. No 
longer do violent images wrench the mind, so that immoderate atten- 
tion is demanded for a particular part of the poem, instead of allow- 
ing a vision of the whole. The simplicity is that of due proportion. 

The silence which frequently is an “attempted essence” of 
Father Merton’s poetry has begun to seep through in those poems 
where he allows experience of this silence to unveil itself. Witness 
the simple transition from city to country-side, accomplished with 
a suppleness of rhythm and precision of imagery, at the close of 
“How to Enter a Big City.” Or again, the tranquil progress towards 
a quiet triumph of understanding in “Elias—Variations on a Theme.” 

However, Father Merton has yet to solve one important prob- 
lem, to eradicate a defect sometimes found in those who understand 
well and feel deeply about a certain aspect of life. For the knife 
of conviction cuts deep into the flesh of poetry, at times dealing 
mortal wounds. Thus the painful struggle between form and meaning 
in “The Tower of Babel.” Here the labored rationalizations demand- 
ing silence and peace never match the exquisite beauty of the seven 
lines in the second part of the play, where the tranquillity of a vil- 
lage in the early morning is described. Furthermore, profound con- 
viction impels the revelation of intimate reflections. But the intensely 
personal element of Father Merton’s poetry has yet to become suffi- 
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ciently universalized to permit sympathetic response on the part of 
the reader. The poem “In Silence” is more an embarassing dis- 
closure than an inviting perception of reality. 

One should not suppose, however, that all the poems in this 
beautifully printed volume suffer from “growing-pains.” Thomas 
Merton is a poet in the process of development and these poems 
give more than a hint of maturity. The islands may be strange, but 
they are genuine. M.M.C 


Selected Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by James Reeves. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1957. pp. xxviii, 103. $1.50. 


The “immortal diamond,” Gerard Manley Hopkins, shines bril- 
liantly in this small, inexpensive volume, which includes all the 
Poems, 1876-89, with two earlier works and three of the unfinished 
poems. Unfortunately, the Introduction, which should be a carefully 
wrought setting for so magnificent a stone, is somewhat tarnished 
by a misunderstanding, and therefore questionable interpretation, of 
the conflict between Hopkins the Jesuit and Hopkins the Poet. 

Great poetry is timeless. Thus succeeding generations must, in 
a sense, re-create established works of art; the proper appreciation 
of a poem, for example, is a re-creation of that poem in meaningful 
relationship to a particular generation. This re-creation of a poem 
demands, first of all, sensitive response. But, further, it will include 
accurate historical reflection, especially as the temporal separation 
between the poet and his reader grows, together with judgment of 
aesthetic value. If one of these three aspects of criticism is missing, 
if one is over-emphasized or minimized, the result is misinterpreta- 
tion, more or less destructive of understanding and enjoyment. 

In his Introduction Mr. Reeves’ historical reflections are con- 
ditioned, (for the most part) by a preconceived interpretation of the 
poetry. Quotations from Hopkins’ letters are selected in a manner 
that is somewhat unfair to the poet and misleading to the general 
reader. To be more specific, in recounting the desolation of spirit 
which afflicted the great Jesuit, especially in his seemingly abortive 
attempts to produce poems, Mr. Reeves cites a letter to Robert 
Bridges, written September Ist, 1885: ‘. . . it kills me to be time’s 
eunuch and never to beget.’ However, there is no mention of a letter 
of 1888, again to Bridges, which is obviously a more telling estimate 
of the situation: ‘. . . I am a eunuch—but it is for the kingdom of 
God’s sake.’ There is, furthermore, regarding the interpretation of 
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the letters, a tendency to accept at face value what Hopkins writes, 
only when it conicides with Mr. Reeves’ opinion. Hence the literal 
acceptance of the poet’s statement that his ‘fits of sadness .. . re- 
semble madness.’ However, later in the Introduction we find Mr. 
Reeves saying: “. . . the deliberate renunciation of fame must, 
despite his words to the contrary, have been a hardship.” (italics 
mine ) 

The conflict between Hopkins the Jesuit and Hokpins the Poet 
was real, but it did not stem ultimately from any conflict between 
art and religion, at least, not in the sense that Mr. Reeves would 
have us believe. He insists that Hopkins’ inability to reconcile these 
two notions is the cause of the “despair” which he finds, especially in 
the last great sonnets. The solution to the problem goes much deeper 
than this. W. H. Gardner, the acknowledged critic of Hopkins, comes 
closer to the heart of the matter, when he says: “There is, from the 
Deutschland to the last sonnet, more of heroic acceptance than self- 
pity: underneath the despair and complaint the note of willing self- 
surrender to the higher necessity is always implicit.” Again, in the 
Notes for Hopkins’ last poem “To R.B.,” Mr. Reeves states: “It 
is doubtful if any great poet has ended his poetic life on a note of 
deeper hopelessness and desolation.” “Hopelessness’ seems to be a 
very strong word to explain Hopkins’ own words in the poem ‘my 
winter world.’ The poem was written on April 22nd, 1889; the poet 
died on June 8th of the same year, saying: ‘I am so happy, so happy.’ 
This would indicate that an almost incredible change of attitude had 
occurred within one month. And, as a matter of fact, acquaintances, 
his own letters and even his poems of the period bear witness that 
Hopkins’ last years were not ones of unrelieved hopelessness and 
depression. 

Should one wish to have an inexpensive copy of the best that 
Gerard Manley. Hopkins produced, he will find his greatest poetry 
in this volume. However, a more complete and accurate picture of 
Hopkins himself and a more objective criticism of his work must 
be sought in other authors—to whom, by the way, Mr. Reeves con- 
tinually refers the reader. M.M.C. 


Our Lady in Catholic Life. By Lawrence G. Lovasik, $.V.D. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1957. pp. xiv, 409. $5.95. 


Father Lovasik’s book is intended to bring us closer to Mary, 
the Mother of all mankind. Her feasts and the titles ascribed to her 
in the Litany of Loreto are the bridge he uses to lead us to an ever- 
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deepening devotion. For each feast and title there is a “background” 
giving the historical setting and other interesting notes concerning a 
particular prerogative of Mary—her Immaculate Conception, her 
Queenship of All Saints etc. Appropriate prayers complete the con- 
sideration of each feast and title, and aid the reader to “know and 
love Mary, the Mother of God and Our Mother.” 


It would defeat the author’s purpose to read this book as one 
would read a story that needs little assimilation. But, those who read 
it in a devout, reflective manner, will derive great profit. A fitting 
preparation surely, for the approaching centenary of Our Lady’s 
apparition at Lourdes! R.M.H. . 


Mariology. Edited by Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. Milwaukee, The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1957. pp. xii, 606. $9.50. 


This symposium of essays by American scholars on the theology 
of Mary is the second volume in the series on Mariology. The first 
volume covered history and sources, and the third will treat of devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin. This second volume presents a complete 
treatment of Mariology as such, a part of theology which has become 
of dominant interest in recent decades. 


Introductory articles study the relation of this tract to the rest 
of theology and the basic principles of Mariology. The various pre- 
rogatives of the Blessed Virgin are considered—her predestination, 
divine motherhood, perpetual virginity, fullness of grace, knowledge, 
spiritual maternity, co-redemption, mediation, assumption, and queen- 
ship. There is also an excellent essay on the relation of Mary to the 
Church, the latest phase of Mariology. In most of the articles there 
is a strong stress on positive theology—the magisterium of the 
Church, Scripture, and Tradition—and there are extensive biblio- 
graphical references. 


The articles are well written and adapted to a more general 
reading than that of purely professional or student theologians. The 
reader will not be surprised, however, to find certain defects which 
seem almost inherent in a heterogeneous work of this kind; while the 
order of the individual articles is commendable, the order among 
themselves and the unity of the work as a whole seems somewhat 
loose; nor is one surprised to find occasional contradictions between 
the different writers. The overlapping of material, however, is less 
than might be expected and the book provides a valuable survey 
of the present state of Mariology. F.M.M. 
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Architecture of Truth. The Cistercian Abbey of Le Thoronnet in Prov- 
ence photographed by Lucien Herve and arranged with quotations 
and notes by Francois Cali. With a text by Rayner Heppenstall and 
a preface by Le Corbusier. New York, George Braziller, Inc., 1957. 
pp. xix, 164. $15.00. 


Surely one is justified in greeting Architecture of Truth as one 
of the most beautiful, and unusual, books published in America 
this year. The chaste simplicity and utter integrity of the primi- 
tive Cistercian architecture of a remote abbey long since aban- 
doned but perfectly preserved; striking photography, not pic- 
torial, but compositional, impressionist almost, and ultimately 
symbolic; typography and layout beautifully adapted to the 
theme of the photography—luxurious is really the word: these 
are the components of a book, a work of art, which will delight 
anyone who is privileged to read in it. 

The title, even the full title, does not adequately express the 
nature of this book. It is not so much a book about Le Thoronnet, 
or about architecture as it is a book about religion, about mysti- 
cism. Its real subject is that vital search for God, represented by 
the twelfth-century Cistercian movement, and most of all by 
St. Bernard. The architecture and the texts which accompany it 
—texts either written by the White Monks or read and cherished 
by them—serve to express this search and this spirit, to create a 
mood or impression, and to point up deeper meanings and 
piercing illuminations in the Cistercian quest for God. 

A quest! that word is the key to this book, for it is the key 
to M. Cali’s understanding of Cistercianism. In his conception, 
the texts, the architecture, and the very photographs would serve 
to show the twelfth-century monastic revival as a sort of knight- 
ly adventure, perhaps best symbolized by the medieval legend, 
The Quest of the Holy Grail. As an analogy for the religious, and 
especially for the contemplative life, this is not without its plausi- 
bility: the monk leaves the cozy security of the “world,” and 
goes forth, knight-errant-wise, into the “desert,” a wider world, 
on to the confrontation of the Absolute. Even the hours of the 
Divine Office, which furnish the organizational framework of the 
book, are conceived as so many encounters or “adventures”; and 
M. Cali would apparently wish to assert that the very legend of 
the Saint Graal, or at least one of its versions, is of Cistercian 
origin and is nothing more than an allegorical presentation of 
this quest for the Divine. 
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We say “apparently,” for the present reviewer can hardly 
avoid the impression that the tone and direction of the book were 
changed not a little in the process of translation and adaption 
from the French. Mr. Heppenstall indeed implies a lack of full 
accord with the original thesis, and has in fact replaced M. Cali’s 
long introduction with one of his own, feeling that the former 
would be too difficult for a non-French audience. The beneficial 
effects of this seem open to question. A certain affected uncer- 
tainty as to scholarly facts, indications of rather limited research, 
and an over-simplified account of the Albigensian Crusade are 
dubious assets. 

The book’s predominant theme—man in his darkness search- 
ing for the light that is God—is, if we be not mistaken, the pre- 
dominant fact of the Cistercian life; but it is a theme which finds 
response in the other great monotheistic religions and even in 
the inmost soul of the convinced naturalist, for this “longing for 
God” is something innate in man, a force which has strikingly 
manifested itself in our own times. Thus, while Architecture of Truth 
is not a particularly Catholic book, it is in fact Catholic through 
and through. Catholic because the mysticism which is its subject, 
and the architecture which is its matter, are both Catholic. Cath- 
olic above all, because this quest for God is ever being pursued 
and constantly being attained by the Catholic Church. We are 
firmly convinced that the mature and sensitive reader, Catholic 
or non-Catholic, and above all the contemplative religious, will 
find herein deep insights into their own encounter with God, that 
“greatest adventure in the world.” J.B.B. 


The Social Thought of the World Council of Churches. By Edward Duff, 
S.J. New York, Association Press, 1956. pp. xii, 339. $7.50. 


Fr. Duff, S.J. has supplied sufficient background material so 
that even those who will be reading about the Protestant ecumenical 
movement for the first time will find this specialized study intelligible. 
Still, the preliminary examination of a good general survey of the 
World Council of Churches, will probably mean the difference be- 
tween meagre gleanings and a rich harvest. Jesuit Gustave Weigel’s 
A Catholic Primer on the Ecumenical Movement (Thomist Reader, 
1957), because of its lucid account of the history and theological 
significance of both the Protestant and Catholic ecumenical move- 
ments, would serve as an excellent introduction. 
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Fr. Duff’s analysis of the social thought of the World Council 
(he avoids the word teaching for obvious reasons) manifests diligent, 
painstaking research, clarity of exposition and organization, con- 
servative but trenchant judgments. The introduction and first three 
sections of the book: I. The History of the World Council of 
Churches; II. The Nature and Authority of the World Council; 
III. The Social Philosophy of the World Council (pp. 1-158), though 
they too depend in great part upon Fr. Duff’s exhaustive research, 
really set the stage for the fourth major division: The Social Policy 
of the World Council of Churches (pp. 159-288). It is here that 
the social documents of Amsterdam and Evanston are examined and 
evaluated. Though this segment of the book will not claim the same 
general interest as the background material, it gives Fr. Duff his 
claim to an original contribution. All that has gone before is intended 
to make these social documents meaningful. It is no small tribute 
to the author that he has succeeded in this delicate, exacting assign- 
ment. 

The author shields the World Council from irresponsible criti- 
cism. The Council has as yet such tenuous physical bonds of union 
among its members, it is so far from having a common mind on 
the most fundamental social realities, that it has generally realized 
its full, if sharply limited, potential to give the world an articulate 
message. 

An impressive amount of collateral reading seems to entitle the 
author, though fresh from the archives, to assume the role of a 
philosopher of history, as he occasionally does, particularly in the 
introduction and some of the footnotes. The footnotes, to which he 
has prudently shunted most of his direct quotations from the World 
Council sources, are extremely valuable. Unfortunately, they are set 
in painfully small print. 

The graph (p. xii) which outlines “the origin and development” 
of the World Council should have been divided into two plates. In 
its present form it is a maze of lines and categories. After the reader 
has a good deal of the book under his belt, he might then refer to 
this chart with considerable profit. It would be well to read the 
appendix, which gives an excellent treatment of the Anglo-Catholic 
“ethic of ends” and the continental “ethic of inspiration” as soon as 
these terms are introduced into the text. 

While the book is generally well written, the author has a 
decided preference for involved sentences which offer a constant 
challenge to the reader’s alertness. Though controversial obiter-dicta 
are generally avoided, many will have misgivings that Arnold Toynbee 
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is called a competent historian of civilizations (p. 16). Christopher 
Dawson has shown rather conclusively that while Toynbee may be 
erudite and “precious” his occasional imposition of a priori patterns 
upon his material, and the very complexity of the task he has under- 
taken, have combined to make his attempts at synthesis questionable 
in the extreme. 

It is important to note that this book is an evaluation of Protes- 
tant social thought written by a Catholic, rather than an ex professo 
Catholic evaluation. This means that the application of Roman Catho- 
lic norms to World Council social views is never planned or explicit. 
Fr. Duff does not attempt to answer the question, “What should 
Catholics think of the Protestant ecumenical movement and _ its 
official statements on social problems?” He does not, then, play the 
role of an official Catholic critic. Rather, he approaches his task as 
an independent with great respect for Protestant efforts to help 
achieve a Responsible society—to use their own phrase—but always 
with his eyes wide open. 

It seems to be the author’s belief that the labor expended in 
non-confessional studies like this one, will be a powerful witness of 
love, and that it is such a witness which today offers the best hope 
for eventual reunion. W:S. 


Existentialism and Theology. An Investigation of the Contribution of 
Rudolf Bultmann to Theological Thought. By George W. Davis. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1957. pp. viii, 88. 


Every theologian, if he is worthy of his trade, makes a committ- 
ment to wisdom. Thereafter he takes truth where he finds it, knowing 
that it will ultimately be consistent with theology and may very well 
enrich it. So it is that the wide influence of Rudolf Bultmann’s 
thought attracts the attention of the Catholic theologian. Yet he is 
apt to find himself alternately piqued by a fantastic methodology 
and elusively impressed with some vital truth. 

George Davis’ book offers a summary, not a demonstration, 
of Bultmann’s thought. Because Dr. Davis is a professor of Prot- 
estant theology and, quite naturally, employs texts from the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible, this book is shut to the majority of 
Catholic readers. But until an equally good Catholic appraisal of 
Bultmann’s contribution becomes available, a discerning reader with 
the necessary permissions will find Dr. Davis’ book a valuable in- 
troduction to this great influence in European Protestant thought 
today. 
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Life, for Bultmann, is a decision and calls for a decision. The 
only key to that decision lies in the authentic Christian message, i.e., 
in God’s revelation of Himself in Jesus Christ. But struggle as he 
may, the modern man for all his anxieties and experiences cannot 
cast off this world of “reliable structure and determinable causation 
for the surprising, miracle-upsetting world of the first century.” 
So in order to present the Christian message to him, the New Testa- 
ment must be “demythologized.” 


“Demythologizing,” for Bultmann, is an existential interpreta- 
tion of historical elements narrated in extravagant, supernatural 
terminology—e.g., the Ascension, the conversion of St. Paul. He is 
not concerned with the historical truth of these “myths,” but rather 
in the meaning of the historically significant events which he calls 
the geschichtlich. For example, the creation myth teaches us that 
man is a dependent creature, that he is disobedient and falls into 
sin, and that sin entails a bitter price; it is a statement of existential 
truth, timeless in character. (A good example of an “existential in- 
terpretation” of the redemption by St. Paul himself has been dis- 
covered by Bultmann in IT. Cor. 5, 6-6, 2.) 

It is hardly necessary to point out that there is much error in 
Bultmann’s approach: revealed truth becomes the instrument of rea- 
son; a simple mystery of faith may be retained while its logical ex- 
pression, defined by the infallible teaching Church, is rejected; and 
there seems little chance of ever wedding the extreme voluntarism 
of existential theory with the basic intellectualism of Catholic spirit- 
ual formation. Yet Bultmann’s achievements do remind us that every 
effort must be made to bring even the most sublime doctrines of 
the faith to the intellectual level of all men. Even the most bizarre 
contemporary philosophy may well contain some truth, some reflec- 
tion of the one divine truth, which will help us penetrate more deeply 
into the secrets of revelation. T.C.K. 


Science versus Philosophy. By F. G. Connolly. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1957. pp. 90. $3.75. 


Another book, and another theory, on the science-philosophy 
problem, still much debated among Thomists. Mr. Connolly, an asso- 
ciate professor at Notre Dame University, first outlines the most 
common opinions on the matter: Maritain’s position that the em- 
piriological sciences of nature are distinct from, and independent of, 
natural philosophy ; and the contrary opinion that they pertain to it, 
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either as “dialectical continuations” of its strictly scientific process 
(the Laval school), or as sciences properly-so-called, but inter- 
related as special sciences to a general science (the River Forest 
school). Mr. Connolly then proposes a via media: the empirio- 
schematic sciences fall within the orbit of natural philosophy; the 
empirio-metrical sciences do not. 


In chapters 2-5, ranging through subalternation, human finality, 
the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, and art, he is much enamored of finding 
correlations and of presenting a geometrically balanced schematiza- 
tion of human knowledge. Thus, since ‘man has three ends,’ there 
are three practical sciences of human conduct: “moral science, moral 
philosophy, and moral theology” (p. 22) ; and three correlated groups 
of speculative sciences : speculative theology, metaphysics, and natural 
philosophy plus mathematics, and their associated empiriological sci- 
ences (p. 32.) Then, since (infused) faith is “virtually three habits” 
(p. 18), there are three corresponding intellectual Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost; wisdom, understanding, and science (p. 36); and these in 
turn are correlated to the three speculative sciences (p. 39). Very 
ingenious ; but there are too many weak links in the author’s chain 
of reasoning to allow unquestioned acceptance of his conclusions. 


However, all this is just background. In ch. 6 Mr. Connolly 
details his own solution to the original problem, not without a novel 
theory of abstraction. Ultimately, his proposals call for recognition 
of four degrees of abstraction, the lowest of which (“prophysical”) 
is accomplished by the “deliberative” imagination, and characterizes 
the empirio-schematic sciences. In dealing with the traditional theory 
of abstraction, he betrays a misunderstanding of St. Thomas, equat- 
ing total with “apprehensive” abstraction, and formal with “judica- 
tive.” He then postulates a total and formal abstraction at each of 
the traditional levels, and finds another correlation: the three tradi- 
tional degrees of abstraction correspond to the “three real distinc- 
tions ;” that of essence and existence, substance and accident, matter 
and form (p. 74). 


Both the Laval and River Forest schools maintain that the solu- 
tion to the science-philosophy problem must be worked out accord- 
ing to the dictates of abstraction (correctly understood) and demon- 
stration (nowhere mentioned by. Mr. Connolly), and this without any 
borrowings from sacred revelation. Mr. Connolly instead seems to 
rely too much on a mere collation and synthesis of opinions, “as- 
sisted” by the introduction of revolutionary theories where the opin- 
ions seem too irreconcilable. C.J. 
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A History of Philosophy. By Carmin Mascia, T.O.R., Paterson, New 
Jersey, St. Anthony Guild Press, 1957. pp. 520. $5.00. 


Any history of philosophy worthy of publication does more than 
merely recount the gradual development of philosophical thought. 
It offers the reader a meaningful exposition of a given thought sys- 
tem, but more important, it supplies him with a critical evaluation. 
For an historian of philosophy to be able to accomplish this exacting 
task he must have his feet planted on terra firma. He must, as it 
were, be watching the merry-go-round, not riding on it. If Father 
Mascia has successfully discharged his function as an historian of 
philosophy in this present work, we must accord much of the credit 
to the philosophia perennis which he has wisely chosen to be his 
terra firma. 


Selecting the most representative thinkers of all time, the author 
objectively records their ideas, while devoting little space to the 
details of their personal lives. He then offers a criticism of each 
philosophical system judged on the basis of its solution of the prob- 
lem of life, “Why am I on this earth?” It is made abundantly clear 
that in proportion as a philosophical system lacks metaphysics, it 
becomes incapable of solving the problem of life. It should be noted, 
here, that Father Mascia uses the word metaphysics in the sense of 
speculative philosophy as distinguished from the practical. 

Dividing the book into three sections, the author shows in the 
first two, the Greek and Medieval periods, the gradual development 
of metaphysics until it reaches its full and coherent expression in 
the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas. The third and final period, oc- 
cupying the greatest portion of the book, takes in the modern move- 
ments in which a tendency to immanentism reaches a point where 
the very possibility of a metaphysics is denied. The fact that modern 
philosophies are unable to present a solution to the problem of life 
exemplifies the author’s contention that only metaphysics can supply 
the answer. 

Father Mascia has added an original feature to his book which 
he calls the “Golden Thread of Truth.” This is the use of light face 
italics to indicate “the positive doctrines which each school has con- 
tributed toward the development of truth.” In the case of conflicting 
doctrines taught by St. Thomas and John Duns Scotus the author 
felt it advisable to emphasize both positions with the light face italics. 

Unfortunately, the very brief treatment given some existential- 
ists makes their contribution to the “Golden Thread of Truth” dif- 
ficult to grasp. 
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This is not a profound book, except in so far as the philosophia 
perennis itself is profound. Yet, as an introductory textbook, Father 
Mascia’s A History of Philosophy offers to the college student a 
readable history and evaluation of philosophical thought. G.McC. 


The Enneads. By Plotinus. Translated by Stephen MacKenna. New York, 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 1957. pp. li, 635. $12.50. 


This new edition of the translation into English of The Enneads 
of Plotinus, made by Stephen MacKenna, is a definite improvement 
on the old. There are several hundred modifications based on new 
critical texts and studies. These were introduced by B. S. Page, the 
editor, with extreme caution so as not to damage the literary value of 
MacKenna’s own work. There is also the handiness of a single vol- 
ume which contains a wealth of introductory matter, including an 
enlightening Foreword, a Preface, Extracts from the Explanatory 
Matter in the First Edition, and a lengthy Introduction. 

B. S. Page, a collaborator in the original translation of the 
Sixth Ennead, devotes his Preface largely to an examination of the 
recent growth in Plotinian studies. This growth amounts almost to 
a Plotinian renascence within the past thirty years, culminating in 
the publication (1951) of the first volume of the critical text. 

The Rev. Paul Henry, S.J., has added the scholarly Introduc- 
tion in this present edition of The Enneads. Fr. Henry’s collaboration 
with Hans-Rudolph Schwyzer in the publication of the critical text 
mentioned above indicates the importance of the Introduction here. 
In it Fr. Henry does not attempt to discuss the essential themes 
of Plotinus’ thought; instead he selects certain controversial but 
characteristic points in order to determine Plotinus’ proper historical 
setting. These points are, first, “Socrates and the Soul”; second, 
“The Ideas and the God of Plato”; third “Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Stoics: One Absolute, Three Hypostases”; fourth and last, “Struc- 
ture and Vocabulary of the Mystical Experience.” It is in discussing 
this last characteristic point that Fr. Henry shows the profound 
differences, perceptible even in their vocabulary, between Plotinian 
and Christian mysticism. (He had already shown the dependence in 
vocabulary of later Christian mystics on Plotinus.) Fr. Henry also 
here mentions but does not emphasize (no doubt because his interests 
are in the historical setting, not in later influence) the key point of 
Plotinian influence on Western thought and mysticism, that is, knowl- 
edge by connaturality, or supra-rational union by contact. 

Immediately evident in Porphyry’s “Life of Plotinus” (which 
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follows the Introduction) is Plotinus’ concept of Philosophy as pri- 
marily an ethic. Plotinus is first of all a mystic, but of a mysticism 
more rational or rationalistic than religious. This can be verified, 
for example, in such scholarly tractates as that “On Potentiality 
and Actuality” and the first tractate “On Providence” ; it is especially 
evident, moreover, in the mode of procedure in the celebrated tractate 
“On Beauty.” 

This edition of Plotinus is invaluable to the serious English- 
speaking student of neo-Platonic philosophy, that goes without say- 
ing. But more than that, it will enable an even wider audience, a 
popular audience, to read and enjoy Plotinus in a translation that 
is itself both genuinely readable and thoroughly enjoyable. 

R.M.D. 


The Case of Cornelia Connelly. By Juliana Wadham. New York, Pan- 
theon Books, Inc., 1957. pp. 276. $3.75. 


On Montgomery Avenue in Rosemont, Pennsylvania, stands 
the Motherhouse of the Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. Until re- 
cently, the intriguing and fascinating story of that society of sisters 
and its foundress was virtually unknown. Now, thanks to Juliana 
Wadham, a former pupil of these Sisters, the details of The Case of 
Cornelia Connelly are unfolded in a sensitive and scholarly manner. 

On December Ist, 1831, in the city of Philadelphia, Cornelia 
Augusta Peacock married an American Episcopalian clergyman, 
Pierce Connelly. They were an ideally happy couple and the beauti- 
ful and accomplished Cornelia soon became a loving mother. In 
1835, Pierce became a convert to Roman Catholicism and Cornelia 
soon followed him into the Church. After living in Rome for a 
time and being received into the highest society circles of that city, 
the couple returned to Louisiana where both taught at a Catholic 
academy. However, while Cornelia was expecting her fifth child, 
her husband announced his intention of becoming a Catholic priest 
and asked her to make this possible for him by entering the convent! 

At first, the young wife was much taken back by the request, 
but soon discovered in herself very definite signs of a religious voca- 
tion. Not only did she become a sister, but she also became the foun- 
dress of her own community with the encouragement of Pope Greg- 
ory XVI and Cardinal Wiseman. Her new theories, however, both 
in connection with the Rule of her Society and in the field of edu- 
cation, met with much opposition. Meanwhile, her restless and am- 
bitious husband had become dissatisfied with the Faith and apos- 
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tatized. And, as if this were not enough, brought his wife, now a 
professed Sister, into the English courts to sue her for restoration 
of his conjugal rights. 


The trial and its outcome form the high point in this engrossing . 
and well-written account of an unusual American woman who is to- 
day a candidate for beatification. Her work has indeed prospered 
for today her Society has foundations in seven countries, thirty-three 
of them in the United States. Miss Wadham has done the Sisters of 
the Society of the Holy Child Jesus and all of us a great service by 
presenting for our prayer and consideration The Case of Cornelia 
Connelly. N.R.R. 


St. Bernadette. A Pictorial Biography. By Leonard von Matt and Fran- 
cis Trochu. Translated from the French by Herbert Rees, Henry 
Regnery Company, Chicago, 1957. pp. xii, 274. $7.00. 


A trip to the holy shrine of Lourdes is a cherished ambition of 
countless Catholics throughout the world. To pray at Our Lady’s 
Grotto; to participate in the Procession of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment; these are cherished desires in the hearts of devout Christians. 
Leonard von Matt’s latest book St. Bernadette affords his readers 
such a pilgrimage. 

St. Bernadette is a pictorial biography of the celebrated seer, 
coupled with a vivid account of the Lourdes of yesterday and to- 
day. The biography itself unfolds in clear, candid language; a brief 
yet thoroughly competent study of the Saint and her surroundings. 
The text, written by Monsignor Trochu, the authorized biographer 
of St. Bernadette, is delicately interrupted by more than one-hundred 
and eighty full page photographs of Bernadette and her beloved 
Lourdes. Von Matt’s inspiring photography has captured the charm, 
the simplicity, the very heart beat of this renowed “city of Mary.” 
These rare photographs are perhaps the most significant aspect of 
the book and tell more beautifully than human words could possibly 
express the story of Bernadette and her heavenly visitor. 

This timely publication, heralding the glorious centenary of 
Lourdes in 1958, is wholeheartedly recommended. D.R.M. 


St. Thomas Aquinas. By Brendan Larnen, O.P. and Milton Lomask. New 
York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 1957. pp. 190. $1.95. 


This is a life of St. Thomas which should find favor among 
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boys of the late grammar and high school years. Written in a style 
geared to that age bracket, it deals almost exclusively with the hap- 
penings in Thomas’ life from his fourteenth to his eighteenth years. 
The last two chapters are a greatly telescoped glimpse of the re- 
mainder of his life. 

While based on facts, the treatment is nevertheless fictionalized 
containing as the authors note “a fusion of facts and quasi-facts.” 
This being the case, one might expect the character of St. Thomas 
to be somewhat overdone. If anything, the opposite is true. We 
are not left with a strong impression of a great mystic and saint, 
of a surpassing genius but rather of a holy man with a pretty good 
head on his shoulders. No doubt this approach was dictated by the 
audience for whom it is intended, but the feeling is generated that 
a bit more force in the characterization would have done nothing 
to hurt and a great deal to help the overall effect. Other than this 
the book seems a good bet to become the standard introduction to St. 
Thomas for the age group indicated. ae 


Edwin Vincent O'Hara: American Prelate. By James G. Shaw. New 
York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1957. pp. xiii, 274. $4.00. 


This is a colorful picture of a great Churchman, a great Prelate 
and a great humanitarian. Throughout his fifty-one years as a priest, 
Bishop O’Hara not only preached and defended the tenets of the 
Church in the field of social welfare, but he systematically put them 
into practice. He directed his attention most assiduously to the con- 
ditions of the working people, and finally saw the hopes of Pope 
Leo XIII brought to realization by the Minimum Wage Law. 

Throughout, the indissoluble relationship between Church and 
State is kept clearly in focus. Although two separate entities, a com- 
plete dichotomy between the two is impossible. As evidence of the 
harmony that can be achieved we are shown the Bishop’s skillful, 
diplomatic handling of his social welfare program carried out with 
the full cooperation of the state. 


Bishop O’Hara’s renown was not gained merely by his humani- 
tarian endeavors, but especially as an apostle of Christ. Through 
his initiative, the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine was founded. 
Emanating from the Confraternity was the revision of the Balti- 
more Catechism and a new translation of the Bible. His recognition 
of the modern trends in the liturgy gave impetus to the new Ritual 


in English. 
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Unfortunately we don’t get a look into the personality of the 
man. Shaw admits this himself, for he states that his intention is 
only to depict the deeds of the Bishop. We hope that the story of 
this ecclesiastical titan will be written to tell us about his personality, 
his capacity for friendship and other human elements which ad- 
mittedly made him so attractive to so many people. F.C.D. 


In a Great Tradition. By the Benedictines of Stanbrook. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1957. pp. 305. $5.00. 


In a Great Tradition is a tribute to a great personality—Dame 
Laurentia McLachlan, Abbess of Stanbrook. And in the “great tradi- 
tion” of all tributes, this one glows with monumental accolades— 
sometimes embarrassing in their proportions. But this is not to mini- 
mize the book. It is a clear exposition of the Benedictine spirit from 
which Dame Laurentia emerges as a logical product of the tradition 
of her Order. 

The designation tribute, however, which appears on the frontis- 
piece of this book is chosen advisedly. It is not a “biography”; not 
simply another “story of a nun,” it is rather a work written by sub- 
jects about a superior. They are affectionate, benign, but painfully 
uncritical. The result is that Dame Laurentia is never allowed to 
come to life. She is always great, magnificent, courageous; any evi- 
dence of those trivial little foibles out of which human stuff is con- 
cocted have been tucked away in some dark corner of Stanbrook by 
overly-cautious fingers. Yet, such a slight defect in form hardly justi- 
fies the omission of this volume from one’s reading list. One factor 
at least makes this book of more than passing significance; one 
section makes it unique and rescues it from the fate reserved to just 
one more chronicle of outstanding achievement by an electric per- 
sonality. 

The significant note rings out in the harmonious relationship 
which existed between Dame Laurentia and George Bernard Shaw. 
It leaves us a highly articulate score of his religious views. For in 
an apostolate that reached out far beyond her cloister grille, yet with- 
out ever leaving it, this lively and learned Abbess courageously met 
artists, writers, musicians, statesmen, princes of the Church and 
myriad other personalities on their own terms. But in the ensuing 
repartee, usually in the form of letters, she never lost sight of the 
bona aeterna in the glamour of such temporalia, She was an authority 
on the Chant, she was an expert on rare manuscripts, she discussed 
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arts, letters and religion with astonishing ease and enviable skill. Such 
were the subjects of her letters. 


In just such an exchange of letters did the surprisingly God- 
ward yearnings of the internationally idolized agnostic come to light. 
Now, his letters are here reproduced in generous detail. The influence 
which the Abbess wielded in his direction may be gauged from the 
“your erring brother Bernard” which closed many of his letters. 
Over him, and over others, she was able to effect that strong attrac- 
tion that can only emanate from a character that is at once charming 
and gracious, yet truly dedicated and unswerving in principle. In- 
deed the publication alone of the revealing correspondence with the 
“imp of Ayot Saint Laurence” shouid do much to widen the book’s 
circulation even beyond Catholic circles; more important, to widen 
the understanding of Catholic thought among those whose views re- 
ceive their incarnation in the famed GBS. And it is no secret that 
this circle is literate, wide, voluble, and powerful. In thinking which 
has been cultivated by work and purified by prayer, Dame Laurentia 
McLachlan brings them a message; and in this message she ad- 
mirably bears out the Benedictine motto of Laborare est Orare in a 
laudable and truly “great tradition.” V.L. 


Richard of Saint-Victor: Selected Writings on Contemplation. Trans- 
lated from the Latin with an Introduction and Notes by Clare 
Kirchberger. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. pp. 269. $3.75. 


Richard of Saint-Victor is the fifth book to be published in the 
series, The Classics of the Contemplative Life. Richard, a member 
of the 12th century Order of St. Victor, has been called the first 
writer to systematize mystical theology. He was given this distinction 
chiefly because of his remarkable understanding and consequent syn- 
thesis of the mystical doctrine that preceded him, especially that of 
St. Victor and St. Dennis. The book’s worth is increased in large 
measure by an excellent introduction written by the translator in 
which she gives a synoptic view of the life and doctrine of this 12th 
century theologian. His treatment of scripture, his sources and his 
influence on later spiritual writers are all considered in this section. 

The texts which have been selected for translation are illustra- 
tive mainly of Richard’s theories on contemplation—the preparation 
of the soul for contemplation and the nature of contemplation itself. 
The first extract, Benjamin Minor, uses the story of Jacob, his two 
wives and their children, as on allegorical framework for a treat- 
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ment of the vices and virtues. The second text, Benjamin Major, 
completes the study of the powers of the mind in relation to prayer 
and analyzes the various stages of the soul’s union with God. There 
are several other shorter texts on the same subject. The translation 
is well done and Richard of Saint-Victor is a worthy addition to 
Harper’s Classics of the Contemplative Life. J.K. 


The Christian Idea of Education. Edited by Edmund Fuller. New Haven, 
Yale University Press. 1957. pp. 265. $4.00. 


To celebrate the golden anniversary of Kent School, Headmaster 
Edmund Fuller assembled an impressive inter-denominational semi- 
nar. The nine papers delivered to this audience, together with an 
abridgement of the attendant discussions constitute this volume and 
further lengthens the impressive list of educational publications 
stemming from the Yale University Press. 

Taking advantage of the broad title, several scholars really con- 
cern themselves with culture, the inspiration and the conclusion of 
education. Thus Rev. William G. Pollard, a nuclear scientist who 
has recently taken Anglican orders, speaks of the two cultural roots 
of Christianity. By neglecting the Hebraic stream and overstressing 
the Greek (scientific) branch, modern society has been lead down 
a narrowing defile. We are, the former physicist states, in a new 
dark age. Reinhold Niebuhr, as one would expect from him, asserts 
the utter incompatability of the two roots. He seeks in this premise 
the basis for his existentialist ‘leap of faith.’ History, philosophy 
and biblical studies (notably on the Dead Sea Scrolls with reference 
to Saints John and Paul) disprove his assertion. A Greek Orthodox 
theologian, Georges Florovsky, writes in a vein similar to Niebuhr. 

Others stay closer to the topic of the seminar. Alan Paton 
touches the student-teacher relationship with his accustomed com- 
passion. The liturgy’s role in education by Massey Shepherd echoes 
the anxieties Newman voiced in his Anglican days about chapel at- 
tendance among an increasingly liberal congregation. A liberal Prot- 
estant layman, E. Harris Harbison, inadvertently underlines the 
reality of these fears by his stated indifference to a particular creed, 
church, or ceremonial. Aside from such remarks, Harbison’s paper 
sparkles at times. Thus the historian points out that “we sometimes 
forget that science is just as integral a part of liberal education as 
art and literature, history and philosophy.” Jacques Maritain vigor- 
ously supports this, decrying “the old notion of liberal education as 
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exclusively literary.” The French Thomist has contributed a solid 
work that clarifies some obscure points in his Terry lectures of 15 
years ago. Rev. John Courtney Murray points to Alexandria as the 
proto-school of Christianity. It is an essay not up to the learned 
Jesuit’s usual standard. Nevertheless, Father Murray does score 
heavily in the discussions. Finally, Stephen Bayne, Episcopal Bishop 
of Olympia struck off a memorable sentence in his closing address: 
“Brotherhood and the table of atomic weights and the Lord’s Prayer 
and the history of the Hittites and the discovery of gunpowder and 
the Creed and the multiplication table and Heisenberg’s principle 
of uncertainty and the Agnus Dei—all of this and all truth comes 
to us in one magnificent, tumbling hodge-podge because it is all 
God’s and God is one.” 

In summary, the volume celebrates a golden anniversary and 
provides, like most anniversaries, mixed memories. J.M.C. 


Joyce and Aquinas. By William T. Noon, S.J. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. pp. xii, 167. $3.75. ~ 


This study does two things: It describes the influence of St. 
Thomas on James Joyce and interprets certain themes in Joyce which 
are, in the author’s opinion, intelligible only in the light of their 
Thomistic origin or influence. The author concludes that “. . . Joyce’s 
‘Thomism’ is for the most part a matter of thematic correspondences 
and general categories or affinities of outlook” (p. ix). 

The exposition and development of the book are complex; the 
organization and style require great study for any kind of compre- 
hension. Further, to evaluate Father Noon’s interpretations, certain 
requirements are necessary. One must have carefully read Joyce 
and something of the critical work surrounding him. An intelligible 
reading of all this presupposes a knowledge of the main influences of 
Joyce: The details of his early religious beliefs, the works of Freud 
and Vico, ancient mythology and theories of myth, English Litera- 
ture, Irish history and politics, and so on. 

Father Noon’s work is his implicit testimony that all this study 
is somehow justified, although his book does not intend an explicit 
apologia. The weakness of his passing remarks on the value of 
Joyce seems to epitomize the difficulty of achieving such an intention. 
Unless one delights in matching knowledge and wits in a kind of 
involved puzzle, it hardly seems worth the effort to read Joyce and 
his critics. C.M.H. 
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Religious Buildings for Today. Edited by John Knox Shear. New York, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, 1957. pp. 183. 


In this handsome volume, the editors of Architectural Record 
undertake to summarize the forward-looking tendencies that have 
appeared these last few years in ecclesiastical architecture. Taken 
from recent issues of that periodical, the present material includes 
some thirty “case studies” of distinguished modern churches—photo- 
graphs, plans, and useful data—plus stimulating essays and inter- 
views on the same theme. Thus, Religious Buildings should prove 
helpful and encouraging to architects, to the clergy (and seminar- 
ians!), and to all who desire the evolution of a church architecture 
worthily expressive of our modern civilization. 

Restricted to the contemporary scene in America, the report of 
course gives space to all three major faiths of our country. What 
are the trends most noticeable here? Simplicity, to be sure, and 
structural honesty; though, as one writer points out (p. 175), this 
is not always the virtue it might be, since it often represents mere 
incompleteness and poverty of design. Again, contemporary Ameri- 
can taste, betrays a lingering attachment to historicism, to traditional 
forms and proportions, whether Gothic or Georgian, which show 
up, subtly but insistently, in over half the structures presented here. 

In some of the most creative achievements of the new style, 
Dr. Halverson, a Congregationalist, sees the influence of the ecu- 
menical spirit so alive today. This is not to be disputed, for religious 
beauty springs from religious truth, and the Popes themselves have 
seen in the movement the hand of the Holy Ghost, bringing souls 
to a deeper participation of their own limited heritage of essential 
religious truth. The very achievements of modern church art do 
seem to confirm this, both here and in other surveys of Church art. 
In both, the most truly creative architecture, the most truly wor- 
shipful and fitting, the most daring, even, is either Catholic or 
thoroughly imbued with the Catholic spirit, the spirit of Catholic 
doctrine and liturgy, even if, in this case, an unconscious borrowing. 
For the living vine which is Christ’s Church is not trained on the 
arches of historicism; but rather, is ever fecund of new artistic 
forms to the glory of Her Lord. J.B.B. 


Social Ethics. Natural Law in the Modern World. By J. Messner. Trans- 
lated from the German by J. J. Doherty. St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder 
Book Co., 1957 (reprint). pp. 1018. $10.00. 


No doubt the revival of interest in natural law ethics has given 
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rise to this reprint, eight years after the original publication. But 
this is not a total explanation. Professor Messner of the University 
of Vienna has written a useful, readable book. 


“Natural law,” as here treated, is philosophy. Not a system, but 
a fundamental approach shared by various realistic schools of ethical 
philosophy since Plato and Aristotle..To Aristotle and St. Thomas 
and all sponsors of natural law ethics, nature is the measure. First, 
then, the consideration of “natural law’ as “nature.” The drive to 
achieve the measure of fulfillment for which it was designed is proper 
to every nature. It has “tendencies” by which it is propelled in its 
actions to these existential ends. It pursues these ends, its perfection. 
It seeks these ends, its good. Quod omnia appetunt. The drive to 
conserve being belongs to all substances; to procreate and to educate 
offspring, to all animals. And by his peculiar faculty of reasoning, 
man may come to know some of the truth about his Maker, and 
how to live in society the life of a human person. (Cf. I II, 94, 2). 
The standard of value (good) for natural law ethics is this: Does it 
help man to attain to the various ends to which his nature inclines. 

Next, Professor Messner points to the aspect of “natural law” 
as “law.” This involves the problem of promulgation—the precepts 
of the law of nature being inserted in the minds of men “to be 
known naturally.” ( I II, 90, 4 ad. 1). The most common precepts 
are known to all men, the more general subsidiary conclusions to 
most. The more refined delineations are not immediately or universal- 
ly seen. It is the task of the ethical philosopher and the legislator to 
work these out according to “the unvarying standards” of natural 
law. There is a basic harmony between “natural law” as “nature” 
and as “law” because “the order of precepts of the law of nature is 
according to the order of natural inclinations.” (I II, 94, 2). 

Across the entire field of social ethics Professor Messner spells 
out these implications of the primary principles of natural law. He 
brings them down to the most concrete particularities of modern 
life which concern man as a human person, a member of a family 
and of society, a citizen of a state, a participant in religious, trade 
and civic groups. The state in turn is measured in itself and as a 
unit in the community of nations. 

This evaluation is done in a mode that is self-consciously philo- 
sophical. Is such an approach to ethics adequate for a Christian? 
Some argue yes. They point to St. Paul’s categorical fixing of the 
culpability of the pagan Gentiles from what was known to them 
by nature. (Rom. 1:19-22). The Church, they say, has repeatedly 
stressed that it is beyond her competence to dispense from respon- 
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sibilities founded upon man’s nature, e.g. the life-begetting process. 
They add that those outside the faith may be mote persuaded by 
the considerable content of natural principles of justice, than by re- 
vealed truth. 


There is a strong opposing view. For we have a delicate prob- 
lem here. We of the faith know only from Revelation that our 
true end is supernatural union with God (though the fact of His 
existence may be known from natural things.) Our life in society, as 
elsewhere, must measure up to our supernatural destiny. Can these 
responsibilities be met by a course of ethics based upon the natural 
law? This book is not designed to answer this question directly. It 
is, however, strong evidence in favor of the merits of a philosophical 
approach to social ethics, at least when understaken by a Christ- 
indoctrinated, Aquinas-schooled mind. Some will remain uncon- 
vinced, and Professor Messner himself concedes that “the theological 
approach to ethics is not in itself wrong, but only when used in 
moral philosophy.” 

In addition to being a useful textbook, this treatise is valuable 
as a reference to various specialized fields with which its subject 
matter intertwines—sociology, politics, economics, history, anthro- 
pology, domestic relations and jurisprudence. There is also much 
that will be of interest to the general Catholic reader who is some- 
what terrified and confused by the term “natural law.” He will learn 
why euthanasia, birth prevention and lying are forbidden in all cir- 
cumstances—and yet intoxication and a positive obligation such as 
attending Mass on Sunday may admit of exceptions, (anesthesia in 
operations is a form of intoxication; the obligation to take care of 
a sick child would take precedence over a conflicting Sunday Mass). 

There is little new here. Yet it is beautifully organized, spiced 
with analyses of today’s problems, interspersed with compilations 
of dissident views which serve to sharpen the truth of the natural 
law doctrines. The Atlantic Charter, the World Bank, the United 
Nations, the Declaration of Human Rights; sterilization, public hous- 
ing, family allowances, total war; Laski, Keynes, Sartre, Husserl. 
This book is of these as well. 

Unfortunately the material has not been brought up to date 
since its original publication in 1949. As a result, many passages 
which were once timely have become obsolete or incomplete (cf. 
World Bank, United Nations, the question of Israel). The edition 
is enhanced by a fine index and an illuminating table of contents. Its 
attractive large type will ease the strain for the reader whose eyes 
have borne the burden of the early day. A.B. 
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Some Philosophers on Education. Papers Concerning the Doctrines of 
Augustine, Aristotle, Aquinas and Dewey. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Donald A. Gallagher, Ph.D. Milwaukee, The Marquette 
University Press, 1956. pp. xiii, 95. $2.50. (Paperback) 


Those unfamiliar with Dewey’s thought and influence will find 
in Dr. Beatrice H. Zedler’s essay “John Dewey in Context” an ex- 
cellent introduction to Dewey’s educational theories considered within 
the framework of his total philosophical system. Those already ac- 
quainted with this material can only regret that the author did not 
essay the “precarious business” of determining which, if any, of 
Dewey’s practical recommendations for the classroom, because of 
their intrinsic worth, should be preserved. This would have been 
an original contribution, and of invaluable assistance to all whose 
work is directly or indirectly concerned with the field of education. 

Lottie H. Kendzierski’s “Aristotle and Pagan Education” easily 
takes the palm for completeness of coverage and clarity of presenta- 
tion. Though the article as a whole is well documented, the author’s 
concept of Aristotle’s Prime Mover—he is too perfect to be related 
to an effect ; his sole activity is self-contemplation—is presented with- 
out a specific reference to the Aristotelean corpus. 

In “Saint Augustine and Christian Humanism” the editor of the 
series, Dr. Donald A. Gallagher, makes the only systematic attempt 
to show the influence his philosopher exercised upon the educational 
process. 

“In any discussion of the thought of Saint Thomas, it is proper 
to recall that he never considered himself a philosopher. He was a 
theologian who used philosophy . . .”—‘“‘St. Thomas and Teaching” 
by Francis C. Wade, S.J. (p. 68). Father Wade’s statement would 
have been more accurate if he had said, “(Saint Thomas) .. . never 
considered himself merely a philosopher.” Father Wade’s essay has 
two unique features: he alone attempts to explain doctrine by way 
of example; he grapples with current classroom problems in terms 
of St. Thomas’ principles. 

In sum: four excellent introductory studies which should stimu- 
late valuable discussion. W:.S. 
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The Meaning of Christmas is a collection of sermons for each 
Sunday from the beginning of Advent until the Sixth Sunday after 
Epiphany. The author, Father Albert M. Avril, O.P., noted preacher 
and former Provincial of the French Province, delves down into the 
heart of the liturgy of each Mass for his theme, usually taken from 
the Gospel, which he develops briefly and clearly, tying it into the 
Season and then using it to help the reader along the road to sanctity. 
This beautiful little book will make excellent spiritual reading dur- 
ing the Christmas season for all adults, both lay and clerical. (Trans- 
lated from the French by S. O. Palleske. Chicago, Fides Publishing 
Association, 1957. pp. viii, 153. $2.50). 


In the Temple of Jerusalem Andre Parrot re-inks the blueprint 
of that magnificent structure which stood at the heart of early Jew- 
ish culture. Historical records and archaeological gleanings of con- 
temporary civilizations, whose culture and art influenced the first 
draftsmen, serve as his ruler. Besides reconstructing the designs of 
the original temple of Solomon, the author also delineates the plan 
of the restorations of Joshua and Zorubbabel, and that of Herod. 
He then describes the buildings erected by the powers of the Crescent 
and the Cross on the site once marked by the temple. Since a com- 
pletely accurate description of the temple is impossible and con- 
jecture reigns, Parrot supplies frequent footnotes where opinions 
clash. For those who wish to acquire a fuller understanding of the 
building whose walls echoed the voice of Christ this book will cer- 
tainly prove to be fruitful. (Trans. by Beatrice Hooke. New York, 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. pp. 112. $2.75). 


Compline According to the Dominican Rite is a handy Latin- 
English translation prepared by Blackfriars for those anxious to fol- 
low the daily and seasonal changes in the Dominican Compline text. 
It has been faithful to the order of presentation in the Latin official 
version published at Santa Sabina. Unfortunately, the English suffers 
due to a rigid adherence to the ancient Latin idiom. Despite this 
encumbrance, however, lay-members of the Third Order of St. 
Dominic will welcome this edition. (Blackfriars Publications, Lon- 
don, 1957, pp. 79, 5 sh.) 


In a beautifully bound volume (a duplicate of the Gutenburg 
Bible) The Life of Christ is re-told for a wide audience. Heavy re- 
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liance is maintained throughout on the mutually complementary 
narrations of the Evangelists. The extensive quotes from these in- 
spired writers allow the author only enough room to incorporate the 
most pertinent of exegetical and archeological findings. It is the 
Gospels which speak, the rest is a skillfully gathered skein placing 
the sacred words in relief. This is a lifetime book. A book for 
everyman. Numerous masterpieces are reproduced—Fra Angelico, 
Raphael, Hofmann, Rembrandt to mention a few. From the stained 
glass windows of the Cathedral of Milan come the letter-openings 
for each chapter, from those of Chartres the brilliant end-papers. 
It is clear that a great deal of love and care went into this compilation 
of the Life of Christ. May it be received by an appreciative audience. 
(By Rev. John A. O’Brien, John J. Crawley and Co., Inc., New 
York, 1957. pp. xv, 623. $8.95). 


Caryll Houselander is responsible for The Tale of Terrible 
Farmer Timson and Other Stories. Enough said. Her name is suf- 
ficient recommendation. The twelve stories all concern children and 
their importance as persons. Each tells and re-tells the “song of 
Caryll”—the presence of Christ living in every member of His Mys- 
tical Body. Would children grasp this great truth beneath the sur- 
face fairly tale facts? Whatever the answer to the question, one is 
faced with two noteworthy considerations. In themselves the stories 
are woven in such fashion as not to leave the young mind untouched. 
Indeed they are captivating even for adults. In time the seeds of 
her message should mature. This was undoubtedly the writer’s wish. 
Then again these stories are time tested and guarantee a safe pur- 
chase, being first published in the Children’s Messenger, London, 
England. The illustrations are by Renee George. (Sheed and Ward, 
New York, 1957. pp. 152. $2.50). 


Thanks to the publishing company of Sheed and Ward, one of 
Agnes Repplier’s finest biographies has been reprinted. Mere Marie 
of the Ursulines has its setting in early Quebec during the turbulent 
times of the French and Indian Wars. The heroine is a remarkable 
Ursuline whose dauntless courage and charm did much to establish 
the Church in Canada. Flowing graciously from the brilliant and 
unique Repplier pen, this story of adventure should prove an enter- 
taining companion for any winter evening. (New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1957. pp. XVII, 314. $3.50). 

The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, is to be commended 
for presenting Professor William Whiston’s classic (1737) transla- 
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tion of the Life and Works of Flavius Josephus in a new American 
edition. New type and plates, modeled on the only edition still in 
print, have been employed. While the print, set in double columns, 
is quite small, it constitutes no challenge to the publishet’s claim that 
this printing of Josephus is “the finest published in the United States 
for more than a quarter of a century.” Readers will welcome the 
numerous illustrations in harmony with the antique flavor of the text. 
Although the translation has its inadequacies here and there, Josephus 
with Whiston as his medium still provides some of the most fascinat- 
ing history ever written. (Philadelphia, John C. Winston Co., 1957. 
pp. xv, 1055. $7.50). 





BOOKS RECEIVED — DECEMBER, 1957 


MEISTER ECKEHART SPEAKS. Edited and Introduced by Otto Karrer. Philosophical 
Library, 1957. pp. 72. $2.75. Reviewed by DOMINICANA, Sept. °57, pp. 
255-256; Blackfriars edition. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF CATHOLIC DoGMA. By Ludwig Ott. Edited in English by James 
C. Bastible. St. Louis, B. Herder Co., 1957; revised edition. pp. xvi, 523. $7.50. 

New Lire in Curist. By P. Ludwig Esch, S.J. Trans. by W. T. Swain. Newman 
Press, 1957. pp. 294. $4.50. 

TWENTY CENTURIES OF CHURCH AND STATE. By Sidney Z. Ehler. Newman Paper- 
back. pp. 160. $1.95. 

STREET OF RicHES. By Gabrielle Roy. Trans. by Harry Binsse. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. pp. 246. $3.95. 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE CALENDAR, 1957-1958. By Rev. Gabriel W. Hafford, Rev. 
Geo. Kolanda. Bruce Publishing Co., $1.00. 

GIANTS OF THE FalrH. By Rev. John A. O’Brien. Hanover House, 1957. pp. 316. 
$3.75. 

THe Triple Way. By St. Bonaventure. (The Enkindling of Love) Edited and 
arranged by William I. Joffe. Paterson, N. J., St. Anthony Guild Press, 1956. 
pp. 71. $1.50. 

Saint Dominic Savio. By Saint John Bosco. Trans. with an introduction and notes 
by Paul Aronica. pp. xxxi, 106. $0.85. Salesiana Publishers, 202 Union Avenue, 
Paterson, N. J. 

DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS: 

My Lire For My Sueep. By Alfred Duggan. $0.90. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF St. THERESE OF LisizUx. The Story of a Soul. A 

new translation by John Beevers. An Image Book Original. pp. 159. $0.65. 

THE MANNER Is Orpinary. The Autobiography of John LaFarge, S.J. $0.95. 

THE CHURCH AND THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MopERN Wor Lb. 

Social Encyclicals of Pius XI. Edited with an introduction, notes and index by 

P. McLaughlin, C.S.B. An Image Book Original. pp. 433. $1.25. 

Vipers’ TANGLE. By Francois Mauriac. $0.75. 

Hevena. A Novel of St. Helena, discoverer of the True Cross. By Evelya 

Waugh. $0.65. 

Tue Greatest Bisce Stories. A Catholic Anthology. Edited by Anne Fre- 

mantle. $0.75. 
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Condolences The Fathers and the Brothers of the Province extend their sym- 

pathy and prayers to the Rev. W. J. Hill, O.P., the Rev. P. F. 
Small, O.P., and the Rev. E. M. Gaffney, O.P., on the death of their fathers; to 
Bro. E. L. Martin, O.P., and Bro. J. G. Pezzullo, O.P., on the death of their 
mothers; to the Rev J. P. Kenny, O.P. and the Rev. B. D. Kenny, O.P. on the death 
of their brother; to the Very Rev. R. L. Rumaggi, O.P., the Very Rev. P. J. Con- 
aty, O.P., Bro. M. D. O'Connor, O.P. and Bro. P. Gaynor, O.P., on the death of 
their sisters. 


Ordinations On September 28, at the National Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 

ception, the following Student Brothers received the four Minor 
Orders of Porter, Lector, Exorcist and Acolyte from the Most Rev. Philip M. Han- 
nan, Auxiliary Bishop of Washington, D. C.: Brothers Patrick McGovern, Dennis 
Riley, Raymond Vandergrift, John Burke, Aquinas Clifford, Peter O'Sullivan, 
Charles Duffy, Ignatius Cataudo, Christopher Johnson, Norbert Buckley, Bonaven- 
ture Matarazzo, Henry Camacho, Jordan O'Donnell, Bertrand McCarthy, Justin 
Cunningham, Gabriel McCaffrey, David Folsey, Reginald Durbin, Xavier McLough- 
lin, Damian Myett, Ferrer Halligan, Chrysostom McVey, Marcellus Coskren, and 
Aeden Campbell. 

On the previous evening, these same Brothers had received Clerical Tonsure 
from Bishop Hannan. 

On September 29, Bishop Hannan ordained the following Student Brothers to 
the Subdiaconate: Brothers Dominic LeBlanc, Vincent Di Fide, Maurice Austin, 
James Thuline, Mannes McCarthy, Quentin Lister, William Seaver, Colman Jerman, 
Robert Reid, Joseph Rivera (from the Province of Holland), Philip Grimley, Basil 
Boyd, George Muller, Pius O’Brien, Jude Maher, Cyril Dettling, Luke Tancrell, 
Brendan Barrett, Regis O'Connell, Gerard Austin, Louis Martin, Terence Reilly, and 
Albert Broderick. 

On September 30, Bishop Hannan ordained the following Student Brothers to 
the Diaconate: Brothers Valerian LaFrance, Finbar Carroll, Bede Dennis, Leonard 
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Smith, Ronald Henery, Joachim Cunningham, Giles Pezzullo, Fidelis McKenna, 
Ceslaus Hoinacki, Thaddeus Davies, Emmanuel Bertrand, Brian Morris, Bernard 
Smith, Raphael Archer, Matthias Caprio, Matthew Kelley, Stephen Fitzhenry, Cyp- 
rian Cenkner, Antoninus McCaffrey, Kieran Smith, Lawrence Concordia, Cajetan 
Kelly, Owen O'Connor. 


Vestition and On the Feast of the Assumption, at 2 P.M. in the sanctuary of St. 
Profession Joseph’s Church, Somerset, Ohio, the Very Rev. Matthew Hanley, 
O.P., Prior, bestowed the habit on the following: Robert Beissel, 
(Bro. Mannes) ; Thomas Hagan, (Bro. Michael) ; Roy Yager, (Bro. Philip) ; James 
Hahn, (Bro. Cornelius) ; Charles Balmat, (Bro. Lawrence) ; William Holian, (Bro. 
Luke); Frederick Hoesli, (Bro. Damian); William Elder, (Bro. Peter); Joseph 
Doshner, (Bro. Albert); Carl Mason, (Bro. Louis); Donald Lozier, (Bro. Chris- 
topher); Benito Reyes, (Bro. Robert); Gerardo Nieves, (Bro. Pius); Francisco 
Melendez, (Bro. Reginald) (These last three Brothers are for the Province of Hol- 
land); James Sharp, (Bro. Bede); Jerome Haladus, (Bro. Joachim); Joseph 
Cooney, (Bro. Raymond); Richard Rust, (Bro. John); Edward Myers, (Bro. Jor- 
dan); John Farren, (Bro. Aquinas). 

On the following day, August 16, Father Hanley received the simple profession 
of the following Brothers: Joseph Payne, Paul Philibert, Siegfried Rodriguez (Prov- 
ince of Holland), Angelus Ryan, Louis-Mary Canu, Bernard Rivera (Province of 
Holland), Hugh Hagan, Richard Daley, Austin Leonardi, Noel Shaw, Humbert 
Gustina, Gerard Joy, Urban Sharkey, Vincent Watson, Anthony Breen, Dominic 
Clifford, Hyacinth Lion. 

On the Feast of St. Rose of Lima, the Rev. Ferrer Cassidy, O.P., Master of 
Novices, bestowed the habit on Theodore Paul Fraser (Bro. Ferrer) and John J. 
Kiley (Bro. Antoninus). 

On October 10, Bro. Dalmatius O'Connor made his simple profession into the 
hands of the Very Rev. Sub-prior, Father F. E. Yonkus, O.P. 

On October 22, in the Chapel of the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., 
the Very Rev. G. C. Reilly, O.P., Prior, received the simple profession of Lay- 
brothers Eugene Teraskas and Timothy Fitgerald. On the following day, Father 
Prior received the solemn profession of Bro. Benedict Thornett, a clerical brother. 


Elections The Very Rev. W. D. Marrin, O.P., Provincial, has announced the 

election of the Very Rev. P. J. Conaty, O.P., as Prior of St. Rose 
Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, and the election of the Very Rev. M. L. Novacki, 
O.P., as Prior of St. Mary’s Priory, New Haven, Connecticut. 


New Students In October, Brothers John Francis Rodriguez, O.P., Maximillian 

Rebollo, O.P., and Raphael Cabero, O.P., arrived from Spain to 
continue their theological training at the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, 
D. C. They are members of the Province of the Most Holy Rosary in the Philippine 
Islands. 


Dominicana The following Student Brothes currently form the DOMINICANA 
Staff staff and will continue to do so until June, 1958: Basil Boyd, 
Editor; Robert Reid and Albert Broderick, Associate Editors; Wil- 

liam Seaver, Book Review Editor; James Thuline, Associate Book Review Editor; 
Terence Reilly, Cloister and Mission Chronicles; George Muller, Sisters’ Chronicle; 
Dominic LeBlanc, Circulation Manager; Brendan Barrett, Associate Circulation 
Manager and Philip Grimley, Business Manager. 
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Departure A special departure ceremony was held recently in St. Vincent 
Ceremony Ferrer's Church, New York City, honoring four priests of the 
Province before they left for their mission assignments in West 
Pakistan. The Very Rev. W. D. Marrin, O.P., Provincial, presided and read the 
mandates. The sermon was preached by the Rev. R. E. Vahey, O.P., Provincial Di- 
rector of Foreign Missions for St. Joseph’s Province, and the Holy Hour was con- 
ducted by the Very Rev. D. L. Shannon, O.P., Prior and Pastor of St. Vincent 
Ferrer’s. 
The new missionaries are: the Rev. James T. Carney, O.P., S.T.L., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the Rev. Charles T. Quinn, O.P., B.S., S.T.Lr., of Astoria, N. Y., the Rev. 
Ernest B. Boland, O.P., S.T.L., of Providence, Rhode Island and the Rev. John F. 
Arnold, O.P., S.T.B., of Washington, D. C. 


Mission Director At the departure ceremony in St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, Father 

Speaks Richard E. Vahey, O.P., Provincial Director of Foreign Missions, 

said in his sermon: ‘Our Pakistan mission is just one year old and 

during that short time God has blessed our apostolate with great success. The four 

priests and one lay-brother who arrived there last October have already baptized 
more than 500 souls. 

“When they came to the mission, there wasn’t a single Catholic ecclesiastical 
structure in the entire Bahawalpur division—which is as large as New York State. 
Already, they have constructed two rectories, a church, two schools, a dispensary 
and quarters for teachers, catechists and household servants. To date, the Dominican 
Fathers of the Province of St. Joseph have spent $165,000 to establish this mission. 
Next month, we are sending a $10,000 mobile dispensary to Pakistan for our priest- 
doctor, Father Turon. 

“All of us are supposed to be missionaries in one way or another. At least we 
can pray for the missions; and what is more important than prayer? This is God’s 
work and it must be done in God’s way, and God’s way is the way of prayer.” 


Pakistan The annual report shows much progress in the mission field: 
“This Pakistan mission also has a good spiritual report for the year ending 
30th June, 1957. We have a total number of 3,233 Catholics in this area 
of 35,000 sq. miles. In addition there are 1,690 under instruction to be 
received into the Church, most of whom are Protestants. We baptized 503 
of whom 226 were adults. There were 403 Confirmations. During the past 
year, we opened five elementary schools employing seven teachers. A group 
of 21 catechists instruct the people in the doctrines of the Church. More 
than 7,000 have received medicine and medical advice. This is a very 
good record for four priests and one brother.” 

Father Scheerer describes the school situation in the mission territory: 

“During the past year we opened a grade or elementary school in the 
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following cities: Sadiqabad, Rahimyar Khan, Feroza, Hasilpur, Loreto, 
and Bahawalpur. The medium of teaching in these six schools is the Urdu 
language. The students attending these schools are mostly Catholic, plus 
some Protestant and Moslem; the schools are open to all students free 
of charge. There is also the beginning of a trade school in Loreto, having 
at present a sewing class for the women. Adults may learn to read and 
write in the evening classes at Bahawalpur. We have no school buildings, 
so rented houses are used. The more advanced students are sent to special 
schools outside our district; they include: three girls for teacher's training, 
one girl for nursing, one boy for hospital laboratory work, one boy to 
finish the B.Sc. college degree, one girl for B.A. college degree, plus 7 
boys and 3 girls studying in other High Schools. The Dominican Sisters 
of Sparkill, New York will open a High School in Bahawalpur in 1958— 
we have already received some enrollments.” ; 


Details of the new mission station and its future plans: 


“Fr. Hyacinth Putz, O.P., has a nice establishment in Rahimyar Khan 
City; the address is: Catholic Mission, Model Town, Rahimyar, W. Pakis- 
tan. He is now in charge of the whole southern area which includes 
Feroza, Liaquatpur, Khampur, Sadiqabad, and Rahimyar Khan cities, plus 
all the villages in the area. When the mission is in full bloom, there will 
be ten priests working in that small area, which he now works alone. He 
is now living in a small rented house. We may be able to buy 12 acres 
of land in that model town section within the coming month; half of 
the land will be given to the Sisters for the girl’s school and convent. The 
prospect looks very bright.” 


| A tragic flood strikes Fr. Westwater’s district: 

“Two of my Chaks in the Rangpor area took a beating from the flood 
waters. Three days before, we had brought them a token supply of wheat 
to help them in this off-season. However, it will now be necessary to hire 
a large truck, one capable of fording several feet of water, and a driver 
who knows where the road was. They needed clothing and medicine be- 
fore the present situation; they are probably desperate now. 

“Our people in Muzaffargarh fared a little better. The Christian com- 
munity there is on high ground. The city as a whole was submerged under 
several feet of water (the roads are even now inaccessible), but our people 
were not affected. The same cannot be said for the diocese of Multan: 
some of their Chaks were completely wiped out and their people have 
asked for asylum here. 

“It is a very tragic situation. The bulk of the nation’s breadbasket for 
grain has been destroyed. Within two months, the prices of wheat will 
skyrocket and many will starve or die from malnutrition in the winter 
cold. There is just no such thing as organized relief; those who survive 
must fend for themeslves or perish. Where all people are equally 
wretched, there is very little display of compassion.” 


One of the marks of a successful missionary activity is the quality of its converts: 
“A Protestant minister recently came in and requested entrance to the 
Church. He has three Chaks he wants to bring along with him. The de- 
ciding factor for him was the discipline of the Church here in Pakistan. 
The same is in nowise evidenced by Protestant groups. The case is pending 
with Fr. Louis and the Bishop.” 
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Lebanon The missionaries fulfill the obligation of their annual retreat: 
“This morning, both Father Heath and Father Every finished their annual 
retreat which was made privately. Bro. Richard is making his retreat up 
in the mountains at Harissa and he will finish Thursday morning.” 


During the summer, Fr. Heath instructed the Brothers of the Christian Schools: 
“Father Heath is living up in the mountains these days with the Christian 
Brothers. He is giving them an intensive course in English so that they 
will be prepared for the state examination that they have to take when 
they return to Jordan in the Fall. He came down over the weekend 
this Sunday because he had Mass at St. Charles’ for the English-speaking 
Catholics of Beirut and also because it was the Feast of Saint Dominic.” 

Father Louis Every writes concerning other activities of the Fathers: 

“At the present time, Father Heath and I are giving a series of lectures 
at the Newman Club at the American University concerned with Thomistic 
Philosophy and Theology. 

“Last week, I gave a Triduum at the Salesian School for English-speaking 
boys. This school was conducted by the Dominicans from the Piedmont 
Province until a few years ago. These Fathers are now in Turkey. 

“We are arranging some Days of Recollection for the English-speaking 
Catholics in Beirut, one for men and another for women. We had a Day 
of Recollection at the Newman Club of the American University at the 
end of October and it was well-attended. The students seem to enjoy the 
Question Box period more than anything else because it gave them a 
chance to express their own opinions. 

“On Sunday, after Mass, we have been conducting religious instructions 
for the Catholic high school students who attend the American Community 
School which is a public school staffed by American teachers. Brother 
Richard Long has been teaching a number of boys to serve Mass according 
to the Roman Rite (which he had to learn himself). After they can serve 
a Roman Rite Mass, he will teach them the Dominican Rite. 

“Thank you for your prayers which are deeply appreciated by all of us 
here in Lebanon.” 


PLEASE PRAY FOR OUR MISSIONARIES IN PAKISTAN AND LEBANON. 





= §©Holy Name Province a 





Ordinations In a special Solemn Pontifical Mass of Ordination offered in St. 

Dominic’s Church, San Francisco, on September 21, His Grace, 

the Most Rev. Finbar Ryan, O.P., D.D., Archbishop of Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 

B.W.1., conferred all three major orders and two of the minor orders upon fifteen 
young friars of the Pacific Coast and Midwest Provinces. 

Climax of the 3!4-hour-long ceremony came with the anointing to the sacred 

and eternal Priesthood of Fathers Finbar Hayes, Raymond Persons and Peter Miles 
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of this Province; and of Fathers Hilary Burke and Peter Otillio of the Province of 
St. Albert the Great. : 

Ordained to the Diaconate were Brothers Mark McPhee, Eugene Sousa, Paul 
Scanlon, and Ambrose Toomey of the Far-Western Province. The order of Sub- 
diaconate was conferred upon Brothers Cletus Kiefer and Cyril Harney of this 
Province; and upon Bro. Stephen Oatis of St. Albert’s Province. 

Brothers Barnabas Curtin and John Flannery, of the Province of the Holy 
Name, and Bro. Quentin Moriarty of the Midwest Province received the minor 
orders of Porter and Lector. They were tonsured by Archbishop Ryan during short 
afternoon ceremonies in St. Dominic’s Church on the previous day. 

Ministers for the Pontifical Mass were: the Very Rev. A. L. Naselli, O.P., 
Archpriest; the Very Rev. H. F. Ward, O.P., Deacon; the Very Rev. P. J. Kelly, 
O.P., Subdeacon; and the Rev. F. S. Parmisano, O.P., Notarius. 

Masters of Ceremonies for the event were the Revs. R. C. Hess, O.P., and 
P. G. O'Donnell, O.P. 


Receptions and On September 8, at the Dominican Novitiate in Ross, California, 

Professions the Very Rev. Joseph Fulton, O.P., Provincial, clothed the follow- 

ing novices with the Habit of the Order: Brothers Leo Tubbs, 

Emmanuel Burge, Gerald Ehler, Louis Fronk, Sebastian Haterius, Brendan 

O'Rourke, Paul Duncan, David McDonald, Bernard Cranor, Gabriel Fecker, Albert 
Pierce, Mannes Ribera, John Dominic Schultz, and Jude Lucas. 

On the following day, Brothers Gerald Canty, Benedict DeMan, Terence Mc- 
Cabe, Reginald Raef, Philip Valera, Anselm Vick, Vincent Ward and Bede Wilks 
pronounced their simple vows into the hands of Archbishop Ryan. Bro. Shawn 
Doherty was received to simple profession on September 15 by the Very Rev. P. C. 
Curran, O.P., Prior of the Novitiate House. 

In the chapel of St. Benedict’s Lodge, McKenzie Bridge, Oregon, on August 
15, the Rev. F. S. Parmisano, O.P., received the solemn profession of Bro. John 
Flannery. On August 28, Bro. Barnabas Curtin pronounced his solemn vows into 
the hands of the Rev. T. H. McElhatton, O.P. 

Archbishop Ryan received the solemn profession of Bro. Cyril Harney in the 
chapel of the House of Studies, Oakland, California, on September 15. 


European Three newly-ordained priests of the Province of the Holy Name 

Assignments have been assigned to the Collegio Angelico, International House 

of Studies for the Order in Rome, for the completion of their 

theological studies. They are the Revs. R. S. Parsons, O.P., L. J. Robinson, O.P., 
and P. P. Miles, O.P. 

Also assigned to the Angelicum are three California student priests who have 
spent the last two years at the Studium in Walberberg, Germany. They are the 
Revs. C. T. Raftery, O.P., A. G. Buckley, O.P., and A. L. Hall, O.P. 

The Rev. Basil Lamb, O.P., has been assigned to the University of Fribourg, 
Switzerland, from the House of Studies at Huy, Belgium. Remaining at Oxford 
University, England, will be the Rev. Hilary Martin, O.P. He will pursue further 
studies toward a degree in history. 


H. N. Society Western Regional Office for the Holy Name Society has been es- 

Headquarters tablished at the College of St. Albert the Great, Oakland. The 
office will serve as headquarters for local branches of the national 

organization in eight western states. 

The Very Rev. H. F. Ward, O.P., Prior, is Director of the office. 
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New Arrivals The House of Studies in Oakland recently welcomed the arrival 

of four theologians from the Province of the Holy Rosary in Spain. 

They are Brothers Ruperto Garcia Nunez, Ezequiel Garcia del Pino, Narciso Val- 
buena Llamazares and Manuel Canal Montanes. 

One theologian from the Province of St. Albert the Great also arrived at the 

House of Studies for the continuance of his studies. He is Bro. Quentin Moriarty. 





iw St. Albert’s Province 5 





Deaths Bro. Joseph Francis Harris, O.P., died on October 8, 1957, at the 
Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois. Born in 1921, 
Bro. Joseph Francis made his first profession as a laybrother on March 17, 1955. 
The solemn funeral Mas was celebrated by the Very Rev. Michael Joseph Clancy, 
O.P., Prior at the House of Studies. The Very Rev. Sylvester Considine O.P., 
preached at the Mass. The body was brought to St. Peter Martyr Priory, Winona, 
Minnesota, for burial. 
The Province was also saddened by the recent death of the Most Rev. Henry 
P. Rohlman, Archbishop of Dubuque. For many years Archbishop Rohlman had 
been one of the closest friends and most generous benefactors of the Province of 
St. Albert. Several years ago, the late Master General, Fr. Suarez, recognized these 
deep ties of affection and gratitude by bestowing upon this outstanding prelate the 
degree of Master of Sacred Theology. 


Condolences The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 

to the Very Rev. Matthew Breen, O.P., and to the Rev. Kevin 
O'Rourke, O.P., on the death of their mothers, and to the Rev. Justin Aldridge, 
O.P., on the death of his father. 


Professions The Very Rev. George Kinsella, O.P., Prior, received the profes- 
sion of simple vows of the following brothers at St. Peter Martyr 
Priory, Winona, Minnesota, on August 31: Ceslaus M. Prazan, Francis M. Johnson, 
Samuel Pryor, Paschal Ashmore, David M. Athey, Leo Beranek, Felix Bordeau, 
Casimir Delich, Stanislaus Dvorak, John Baptist Gerlach, Peter Herely, Ferrer M. 
Herkenhoff, Colum Kenny, Clement LaPorte, Dennis M. Lyons, Cornelius M. Nash, 
Paul Wierenga, Patrick Turner, Gilbert Thesing, Walter Reardon, Henry Galinis, 
Christopher Manahan, Edmund Manchak, Nicholas Mangiaracina, Michael McGraw, 
Aquinas M. Meis, Colman Meany, Victor M. Brown, Marion Donaldson, and Am- 
brose Barnett; on September 16, Vincent M. Weber, and on September 20, Kevin 
Thissen, O.P. 
Bro. Paschal Hunt, O.P., laybrother, renewed his simple vows into the hands 
of Father Kinsella on October 29. 
At St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa, the Very Rev. A. A. Norton, O.P., Prior, 
received the solemn profession of Brothers Philip Lamberty, Malachy Quinn, and 
Edward Sullivan, O.P., on August 31. 
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At the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill., the Very Rev. Michael 
Joseph Clancy, O.P., Prior, on August 31 received solemn profession from Brothers 
Kenneth Hodgson, Valerian Thomas, Donald Pikell, Lambert Trutter, Fidelis 
Walker, Justus Pokrzewinski, Bede Jagoe, Honorius Hunter, Hubert Riley, Mar- 
cellus Rooney, Benjamin Russell, Pius Stenger, Linus Up de Graf, Dalmatius Mad- 
den, Wilfred Leuer, Raphael Rearden, Kieran Redmond, Declan Keating, and Paul- 
inus Counahan; on September 28, from Bro. Harold Ostdiek, O.P. 


Vestition The following young men received the habit of the Order from the 
Very Rev. George Kinsella, O.P., at St. Peter Martyr Priory, 
Winona, Minnesota, on August 30, 1957: Brothers Hyacinth Kowalkowski, Bar- 
tholomew Rowder, Cletus Harrison, Gerald McGreevy, Emmanuel Kleiner, Gerard 
Halloran, Hilary Wilms, Roger Sulivan, Simon Corbally, William Schrup, Brian 
Donovan, Chrysostom Rooney, Giles Thomas, Justin Koch, Lawrence Niehoff, 
Mannes Landmesser, Sylvester Shaw, Jerome Langford, Mel Farrell, James Bischoff, 
Joachim Cullota, Gregory Young, Melchior Dahm, and Terence O’Brien. 


Ordinations On October 31, the Most Rev. Celestine Daly, O.P., Bishop of 

Des Moines, conferred the Order of Tonsure on Brothers Philip 
Lamberty, Malachy Quinn, Edward Sullivan, Kenneth Hodgson, Valerian Thomas, 
Donald Pikell, Lambert Trutter, Fidelis Walker, Justus Pokrzewinski, Bede Jagoe, 
Honorius Hunter, Hubert Riley, Marcellus Rooney, Benjamin Russell, Pius Stenger, 
Linus Up de Graff, Dalmatius Madden, Wilfred Leuer, Raphael Rearden, Kieran 
Redmond, Declan Keating, Harold Ostdiek, and Paulinus Counahan, O.P., at St. 
Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa. 

The following day, Bishop Daly conferred the Orders of Porter and Lector on 
these same brothers. He then raised to the Diaconate Brothers Walter O'Connell, 
Maurice Johnston, Bernard O'Riley, Marcolinus Nouza, Mathias Walsh, Austin 
McGinley, Thaddeus Sehlinger, Benedict Meis, Joseph Haddad, Andrew Kolzow, 
Timothy Gibbons, John Rock, Luke Feldstein, Louis Bertrand Kroeger, and An- 
thony Schillaci. 

The Orders of Exorcist and Acolyte were conferred on Brothers Philip Lam- 
berty, Malachy Quinn, Edward Sullivan, and Paulinus Counahan, O.P., on Novem- 
ber 9 by the Most Rev. George Biskup, Auxiliary Bishop of Dubuque. 

Fathers Hilary Burke, O.P., and Peter Otillio, O.P., were ordained to the 
Priesthood in California during the month of September. 


Appointment The Most Rev. William Brady, Archbishop of St. Paul, has ap- 
pointed the Very Rev. Reginald V. Hughes, O.P., as the Arch- 
diocesan Director of the Holy Name Society. 


Centenary The Seventh Centenary of the death of St. Hyacinth was observed 

at the Dominican House of Studies on September 22 with the cele- 
bration of a Solemn Mass by the Very Rev. Wenceslaus Piec, O.P., a son and a 
privileged novice master of the Province of Poland. The Very Rev. Leo Hughes, 
O.P., S.T.M., was the preacher for the occasion. 


Anniversary During September, the Province observed the seventh anniversary 

of its theological quarterly, Cross and Crown. The magazine, 
which aims at a presentation of Thomistic principles of spiritual theology, is itself 
the parent of the Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality. 
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Vatican City His Holiness Pope Pius XII has praised the Dominican Order's 

efforts to increase devotion to the Rosary. In a letter to the Most 
Rev. Michael Browne, O.P., Master General, The Holy Father wrote, in part, “We 
are confident that the most powerful Mother of God, implored by the voices of so 
many of her children, will benignly obtain from God the daily reflourishing of 
private and public good morals. We hope also that they will obtain the grace of 
God, that the Catholic religion will everywhere be able to fulfill its Divine Mandate 
free from every injustice and impediment. . . .” 


Italy His Eminence Cardinal Lercaro, Archbishop of Bologna, presided 
at a special ceremony held in St. Dominic’s Priory in Pistoia com- 
memorating the Fifth Centenary of Blessed Lawrence of Ripafratta, O.P. 

His Eminence Cardinal Piazza, thirty-five Archbishops and Bishops and the 
Master General of the Dominican Order were present along with crowds of the 
faithful for special ceremonies honoring the translation of the relics of St. Nicholas 
of Myra at the Saint’s Basilica in Bari, Italy. The relics had been removed in 1953 
in order that the reliquary and crypt of the Basilica might be renovated. The pre- 
cious remains of the Saint were returned to their resting place during the Solemn 
Rites of Translation. The Dominicans have the care of this ancient and honored 
Basilica. 


Asia The Province of the Most Holy Rosary in the Philippine Islands 

has recently opened seven new houses. They are at Pintung, Chi- 
san, Tainan and Wanchin on the Island of Formosa and at Cap. St. Jacques, Honai 
and Blao in Vietnam. 


Brazil One of the newest provinces in the Dominican Order, that of St. 

Thomas Aquinas in Brazil, is flourishing under the able direction 
of its Provincial, Father Matheus Rocha. The Province, only five years old, has some 
45 priests, 26 Students in Theology and Philosophy and 16 Novices. It has three 
priories, one each in Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizante, a new Apostolic 
School accommodating 100 students, and several missions in the Amazon region. 


Deaths Death came in recent months to two prominent Dominican priests, 

the Very Rev. Francis L. Ceuppens, O.P., §.T.M., world-famous 
Scripture scholar, and the Rev. Bruno M. Hespers, O.P. Father Ceuppens, who 
was the author of a vast number of learned works on Sacred Scripture, died in his 
native Belgium. Father Hespers was a foremost Dominican Liturgist who revised 
and edited most of the Dominican liturgical books in use today. He also composed 
many hymns in honor of Saints of the Order. A native of Germany, Father Hespers 
was the oldest of 18 children. He died in the Convent of Santa Sabina in Rome, 
where he had been stationed for many years. 
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Congregation of St. Catharine of Siena, St. Catharine, Kentucky 


In the May and June editions of Saint Joseph Magazine Sister Paschala’s ‘““The 
Hands of a Hospital Nun” and “Don’t Blame Caesar’ appeared. 

At the July 27 Second Annual Commencement of the Theological Institute 
for sisters at Nazareth College, Louisville, Sisters Lucille and John Francis were 
recipients of the Degree Master of Arts in Religious Education. 

From July 26-28 Sisters Anna Clare, Antonia, De Porres and Mary Gilbert 
were present for the Xavier University, Chicago, Administrators Institute on 
Initiating a Teacher Aide Program. 

In the July-August 1957 edition of The Rosary Magazine Sister Bonaventure’s 
“Toward the Land of the Aurora” was published. 

Eighteen postulants were invested with the Dominican habit at the Mother- 
house on August 14 after a ten-day retreat preached by the Rev. D. B. Crowley, 
O.P. The Rev. J. J. Jurasko, O.P., presided as representative of the Archbishop. The 
Rev. Maurice Linehan, M.S., of Saint Peter, Houston, Texas, preached on this 
occasion. On the Feast of Our Lady’s Assumption twenty-nine novices made their 
first public consecration. 

Recently Sisters Paschala and Miriam Joseph have edited a pamphlet entitled 
“A Mother’s Retreat.” 

In September the Rev. Raymund Corr, O.P., became a member of the Junior 
College faculty. 

Siena College, Memphis, is offering ‘Survey of English Literature’ on WKNO- 
TV. Sister Charlesetta conducts the course. 

Sister Ann Michael was graduated from the Dominican School of Nursing, 
Great Bend, Kansas on September 5, 1957. 

Sisters Berchmans, Marietta, Romana, Michaela Marie, died recently. R.I.P. 


Congregation of the Sacred Heart, Houston, Texas 


At the beginning of the month of September a resident Chaplain, Rev. Mark 
Barron, O.P., was assigned to the Motherhouse. Father Barron will assist with the 
theology. and philosophy program of Sacred Heart Dominican College. 

September 8, the Feast of Our Lady’s Nativity, marked the entrance into the 
Postulate of thirteen young girls from various cities in Texas and California. 

Three Sisters of the Congregation were assigned to the new St. Paul’s co- 
educational high school in Whittier, California. 

The Feast of St. Michael the Archangel, September 29, was the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Dominican Sisters in Texas. His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Wendelin J. Nold, S.T.D., offered the pontifical Mass, which was followed by a 
luncheon and reception at the Convent. 
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Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


On August 17, the seven-hundredth Centenary of St. Hyacinth was celebrated 
with a special Mass in honor of the Saint at the Motherhouse chapel. 

The Rev. Ferdinand Mundschau, Chaplain of St. Catherine’s Hospital, spoke 
to the hospital auxiliary on the Role of the Chaplain in the Hospital at a recent 
meeting of that organization. 

The Rev. D. T. Sheehan, O.P., is teaching Theology to the Sisters and Novices 
in the Motherhouse. 


At the request of His Excellency, the Most Rev. F. P. Leipzig, Bishop of Baker 
City, members of the Community are now engaged in teaching Christian Doctrine 
in Ontario, Oregon. 

Sister M. Rosario died on July 24, in the thirty-fourth year of her religious 
profession. R.I.P. 


Congregation of St. Cecilia, Nashville, Tennessee 


Dominican Sisters of the St. Cecilia Congregation staff the new St. Henry 
School in West Nashville, opened in the fall of 1957. 

St. Cecilia Academy, a private school for girls, established in 1860 in North 
Nashville, by four Dominican Sisters from St. Mary of the Springs Convent, Somer- 
set, Ohio, has been transferred to West Nashville on what is known as the Over- 
brook Estate. The Motherhouse and Novitiate of the Dominican Sisters of the St. 
Cecilia Congregation will remain at the original location in North Nashville. Long 
range plans call for the erection of a Junior College on the Overbrook property, 
in the immediate vicinity of the new Academy. 

The Most Rev. William L. Adrian, D.D., bishop of Nashville, celebrated the 
first Mass offered in the new St. Cecilia Academy at Overbrook chapel on October 4. 

The Academy was solemnly dedicated on the afternoon of the feast of St. 
Cecilia, November 22, at 5:00 o'clock by His Excellency, Bishop Adrian. After 
the blessing of the building and grounds Solemn Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament was given in the auditorium-chapel. Following Benediction, open house 
was held until 9:00 o'clock p.m. 

A beautiful hand-carved statue of St. Cecilia adorns the outside of the new 
Academy. The statue, seven feet in height, was carved by Herbert Jorgst, of St. 
Meinrad, Indiana, out of Indiana limestone. It is placed in a niche in the wall 
near the main entrance, and rests on a pedestal of pink Norman brick, the same 
kind of brick which is used in the building. Indiana limestone was used to trim the 
outside of the entire building. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


During the summer Sister M. Monica, O.P., received her Masters of Arts 
degree from Catholic University, Washington. Sister M. Vincent, O.P., and Sister 
M. Louise, O.P., received their Master of Arts degrees, and Sisters Ruth, Leonard, 
Dismas, and Walter received their degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education, 
from St. John College, Cleveland. 

Sister M. Dominicana, O.P., of St. Vincent and Sister Marianne, O.P., of Our 
Lady of the Elms were in attendance at the Ohio High School Principals’ Associa- 
tion Annual Fall Meeting, October 18-19, in Columbus, Ohio. 

Demonstration lessons in art, music, and English were given by members of 
the Community, October 20, in our Lady of the Elms. The educational idea-sharing 
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institute was organized for the purpose of teacher and pupil improvement. A writ- 
ten evaluation of the success of the institute by all teachers participating and an 
exhibit of educational materials helpful to the Sisters in their work concluded the 
afternoon’s schedule. Sister M. Eileen, O.P., was in charge. 

Mother M. Clare, O.P., Sister M. Clarice, O.P., Sister M. Monica, O.P., and 
Sister M. Raphael, O.P., attended the Ohio Classical Conference in Youngstown, 
Ohio, October 24-26. Latin exhibits under the guidance of Sister M. Clarice from 
St. Vincent High School, Akron, and Sister M. Raphael, O.P., at Cardinal Mooney 
High School, Youngstown, were cited for excellence. 


Congregation of Our Lady of the Rosary, Sparkill, New York 


Mother Mary Kevin, O.P., Mother General and President of St. Thomas 
Aquinas College at Sparkill, New York, was notified by the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of New York that the Board had formally voted to 
amend the Charter of St. Thomas Aquinas College, permitting the Community to 
conduct a full four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences and pro- 
fessional education leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 

On October 21, the Community at Sparkill welcomed the Rev. Timothy Carney, 
O.P., Rev. Terence Quinn, O.P., Rev. Bertrand Boland, O.P., and Rev. Ferrer 
Arnold, O.P., who showed color films of the new Dominican foreign mission in 
West Pakistan. These four Dominican Fathers have been assigned to the Pakistan 
mission and will leave shortly to join the Dominicans who are already working 
there. 

A group of Sparkill Dominican Sisters will leave for West Pakistan in 1958. 
Two convents and a high school, to be opened and operated by the Community, are 
being constructed, and it is expected that they will have been completed before the 
arrival of the Sisters in their foreign mission station. 

Mother Mary Kevin, O.P., formally opened the first classes in the newly- 
established Albertus Magnus High School in Rockland County, New York. In Sep- 
tember, the Community also opened St. Catherine of Siena School in Hillcrest, 
New York, and St. Thomas More School in St. Louis, Missouri. 


Congregation of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


On September 14, about forty Sisters moved from the oldest building on St. 
Mary’s campus to a beautiful modern infirmary. The new home for the aged and 
infirm Sisters is Mohun Hall, named for Mother Stephanie Mohun, O.P., Mother 
General of St. Mary’s for twenty-four years. 

St. Mary’s Community was host, Sunday, October 13, to the Provincial Con- 
vocation of the Third Order of St. Dominic. The Rev. Paul G. Corbett, O.P., di- 
rector of St. Patrick’s Chapter, Columbus, Ohio, was in charge of arrangements. 
Our honored guest for the occasion was the Very Rev. William D. Marrin, O.P., 
Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province. The Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P., Chaplain to St. 
Mary’s Sisters, gave the main address; and the Rev. Francis N. Wendell, O.P., pro- 
vincial director of the Third Order, served on the workshop panel with the Very 
Rev. Albert Drexelius, O.P., and the Rev. Regis Ryan, O.P. 

A number of other Dominican Fathers and about 500 Third Order members 
were present for the Convocation. 

Sisters Constance (Keelty), Inez (McGiniss), and Immaculata (Ulsheimier) 
died recently. R.I.P. 
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Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


About fifty lay teritiaries of Dubuque and Madison made a week-end retreat, 
August 23-25, at St. Clara Academy under the direction of the Rev. Leo Kinsella, 
O.P. . 


Sister Mary Aurelia has been named President of Rosary College and Sister 
Mary Timothea, former President of the college who has been observing European 
institutions of higher learning for some months, has been appointed to the adminis- 
trative staff of Pius XII Institute, Florence, Italy. 

A new mission school, St. John Vianney, was accepted in September in Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. Opened a year ago and staffed entirely by lay teachers, the Sisters 
found a very hearty welcome in Janesville. At the present time, there are 65,728 
students enrolled in schools staffed by the Sinsinawa Sisters. 

The Rev. T. L. Sanner, O.P., asistant chaplain at St. Clara Convent, has been 
assigned to Holy Rosary Convent, Minneapolis and the Rev. Albert Nieser, O.P., 
has replaced him at St. Clara. 

Sisters Mary Meinrad, Marie Aquinas and Marie Walter recently returned from 
European study in Florence, Fribourg, and Rome, respectively. Sister Marie Walter 
attended the Pontifical Institute Regina Mundi, receiving the Diploma Magisterii 
Scientiis Sacris. Sister Marie Eugene has been assigned to work at Regina Mundi 
this Fall. 

Rosary Sunday, the patronal feast of the Congregation, was marked by the 
offering of High Mass, Rosary Procession, and a sermon by Father Walker, chaplain. 
On November 4, Founder’s Day, honoring the Very Rev. Samuel Charles Maz- 
zuchelli, O.P., was observed by a program THE HOUSE OF WISDOM, presented 
by the Academy students. 

Sisters Mary Brigid, Angelique, Thomas Aquinas, Vigilius and Geralda died 
recently. R.I.P. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Newburgh, New York 


Rev. Edward P. Doyle, O.P., has been assigned to teach Theology at Mt. St. 
Mary College, Newburgh. He came to the Mount from Seton Hill College, Greens- 
burg, Pa., where he had taught Theology for three years and directed the Catholic 
Inquiry Classes for the Diocese of Greensburg. 

Rev. Gerald King, O.P., pastor of the Holy Rosary Parish, Hawthorne, N. Y., 
gave the opening address at the Newburgh Community Sectional Teachers Institute 
held in the Holy Rosary School on October 25. Sister Margaret Michael, O.P., com- 
munity supervisor of schools, directed the program. The afternoon sessions were 
devoted to teaching techniques, demonstrations, and group discussions. 

Vocation Open House was held on October 19 in St. Brendan’s school, New 
Haven, Conn., under the direction of Sister M. Consilia, community vocation di- 
rector. 

Pope Pius XII High School in St. Mary's Parish, Passaic, was blessed and dedi- 
cated on November 10, by the Most Rev. James McNulty, Bishop of Paterson, N. J. 
St. Mary’s Convent, Poughkeepsie, was blessed on November 17 by His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

Players Incorporated made their ninth consecutive yearly appearance in the Mt. 
St. Mary Auditorium on November 1. 


Sisters M. Anna Leo, Catherine Clare and Jean Raymonda died recently. R.I.P. 
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Congregation of Saint Catherine of Siena, Racine, Wisconsin 


Sister M. Celeste, O.P., served as Consultant for the Adult Education Work- 
shop at the North American Liturgical Week in Collegeville, Minn., August 19-22. 

Rev. Thomas D. Sheehan, O.P., was recently appointed Chaplain at the 
Motherhouse to replace Father A. B. Nieser, O.P., who has been reassigned. 

The community has accepted the staffing of the new St. Sebastian School, Stur- 
tevant, Wis., which opened in September. 

Dominican Tertiaries of Queen of the Holy Rosary Chapter, Racine, observed 
a day of recollection in the Motherhouse chapel on October 13. 

Sister M. Annunciata, O.P., died July 19 in the fortieth year of her religious 
profession. R.I.P. 


Congregation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Caldwell, New Jersey 


A great number of Sisters attended Caldwell College Summer School, Caldwell, 
N. J. Sister M. Grace John, O.P., Sister M. Margaret George, O.P., Sister Marietta 
Ann, O.P., and Sister Rose Marie, O.P., received a B.A. degree. Sister M. Rita 
Francis, O.P., received a B.S. in Education. Sister M. Eucharistia, O.P., Sister M. 
Veronica Joseph, O.P., and Sister Mary Helen, O.P., received Master's Degrees 
from Villanova University. 

On August 4, 1957, Diamond, Golden and Silver Jubilarians assisted at a Sol- 
emn High Mass of Thanksgiving in the Convent Chapel offered by Rev. Paul Per- 
rotta, O.P. The Diamond Jubilarian was Sister M. Concepta, O.P. The Golden 
Jubilarians: Sisters M. Corona, O.P., M. Ildephonse, O.P., and M. Felicitas O.P. 
The Most Rev. Martin W. Stanton, S.T.D., was present together with Clergy, rela- 
tives and friends of the Jubilarians. 

On September 24, 1957, Rev. Mother Dolorita, O.P., the Council and members 
of the Community attended the Ceremony of Consecration of: the Most Rev. Martin 
W. Stanton, $.T.D., and the Most Rev. Walter W. Curtis, §.T.D., in the Cathedral 
of the Sacred Heart, Newark, N. J. 

A Reception of Welcome will be tendered our newly consecrated Bishops on 
November 19 by the Community, the students of Caldwell College and the students 
of Mt. St. Dominic Academy in the Auditorium. 

On the Feast of Our Lady’s Nativity twenty-five postulants were received. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Conception, Great Bend, Kansas 


The Rev. Capuchin Fathers from St. Bonaventure’s Monastery, Hays, Kansas, 
were the Officers for the Solemn High Mass and the Solemn Vespers celebrated on 
St. Dominic’s Day in St. Dominic's Chapel at the Motherhouse. 

The fourth series of lectures of “Our Lady of the Universe’ Chapter of the 
Thomist Association was begun October 13, 1957, at the Immaculate Conception 
Convent. The lectures on Sacred Scriptures are conducted by the Rev. Arthur Kin- 
sella, O.P. 

The Convent Chapel was the scene of the departure ceremony on September 22 
for Sister Mary Germaine who will join the four Dominican Sisters stationed, since 
September 1956, in Gusau, Northern Nigeria. The services began with the singing 
of the Sunday Vespers followed by an address given by the Chaplain, the Rev. 
Eugene Becker, O.F.M.Cap.; he also bestowed the mission cross on Sister Mary 
Germaine. Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament brought the ceremonies to a close. 

On September 28, Rev. Mother Mary Aloysia, O.P., Prioress General, and 
Sister Mary Germaine, O.P., boarded the “African Patriot’’ in New York harbor, 
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for Gusau, Northern Nigeria. Mother Mary Aloysia will spend several weeks there 
with the Sisters stationed at the newly constructed Immaculate Heart of Mary Con- 
vent. Sister Mary Germaine, a registered nurse and a graduate of the Catholic Ma- 
ternity Clinic at Santa Fe, New Mexico, will assist Sister Mary Bernadette, O.P., a 
veteran missionary of one year, who saw and guided the construction of both the 
Maternity Clinic and the Dispensary on the Sisters’ Compound in Gusau. On Sep- 
tember 23 the doors of the Immaculate Heart of Mary Dispensary were opened and 
the first patients were admitted and treated. 


Congregation of the Holy Cross, Amityville, New York 


Mother M. Aloysia, O.P., of Great Bend, Kansas and her companion stopped 
at Queen of the Rosary Convent, Amityville, N. Y., to receive the Travellers’ Bless- 
ing before they left for Africa in late September. 

Sister Mary Claver addressed a Sodality Institute in Connecticut recently. She 
spoke on the “Formation of Good Parish Sodalities of Our Lady.” 

Three conferences on Dominican Spirituality have been scheduled for the 
Sisters at Dominican Commercial Auditorium, Jamaica. These are to be given by 
Rev. B. U. Fay, O.P., of the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 

On October 30, the Most Rev. Walter P. Kellenberg, D.D., first bishop of 
the newly erected diocese of Rockville Centre, N. Y., was unanimously elected to 
the chair of Honorary President of Molloy Catholic College for Women, Rockville 
Centre, N. Y., staffed by the Amityville Dominican Sisters. Following the Board 
Meeting, the faculty and college trustees attended a reception given in honor of 
His Excellency. 

Sisters Michaella and Amadea died recently. R.I.P. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary, 
Mission San Jose, California 


Queen of the Holy Rosary College graduation exercises were held in the 
Motherhouse chapel, Mission San Jose, on August 2. The Very Rev. Joseph J. 
Fulton, O.P., Provincial of the Holy Name Province, addressed the graduates and 
awarded the degrees. 

The Feast of Our Lady’s Assumption was the occasion of a Solemn Mass of 
Thanksgiving offered at the Motherhouse when eighteen Sisters were honored as 
jubilarians. The Golden Jubilarians were: Sister Cajetan, Sister Paula, Sister Eu- 
phemia, Sister Odilia, Sister Alacoque, Sister Pudentia, and Sister Placida. 

Sister M. Priscilla and Sister M. Mathia died recently. R.I.P. 


Our Lady of the Valley Convent, Kettle Falls, Washington 


In the Motherhouse chapel on August 17, six novices made profession of vows. 
On August 28, ten postulants received the habit of St. Dominic and their new 
name in religion. Two Sisters, Sister M. Reginalda and Sister M. Aristella, cele- 
brated their silver jubilee on the same day. 

During September, five postulants entered our Community. 

The last of the lay women’s retreats was given at the Motherhouse on the 
weekend of October 25-27. The average attendance of these retreats was twenty-five. 

Representatives from our hospitals in Washington and Montana attended a 
three-day Institute on Medico-Moral Problems, from October 21-23, at the Daven- 
port Hotel, Spokane, Wash. It was conducted by Rev. John J. Lynch, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology at Weston College, Weston, Mass. 
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Dominican Sisters, Edmonds, Washington 


The Golden Jubilee of the dedication of Holy Angels Academy, Seattle, 
Washington, was marked at a Solemn High Mass of thanksgiving, Wednesday, 
October 2, 1957. His Excellency, the Most Rev. Thomas A. Connolly, presided at 
the ceremonies in St. Alphonsus Church. 

The Mass sung for the occasion of the jubilee was that composed by Mother 
M. Frances, O.P., Prioress General of the Congregation of the Holy Cross. The 
Mass of the Blessed Sacrament was sung by the sisters’ choir assisted by girls of 
Holy Angels Glee Club. 


Two groups of religious are attending institutions of higher learning. One 
group of second year novices commutes each day from the Motherhouse, to Seattle 
University for morning classes. A second group of professed sisters is residing at 
Holy Name College in Spokane for completion of undergraduate study which will 
lead to Bachelor’s Degrees. 


Monastery of Our Lady of the Rosary, Buffalo, New York 


The annual public novena, preparatory to the Feast of the Most Holy Rosary, 
was preached this year by Rev. Matthew Vincent Reilly, O.P. The novena was 
concluded with Solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament at which the Very 
Rev. Max T. Bogacki officiated. 

To aid Dominicans abroad, both our Fathers and Sisters, the Immaculate Heart 
Chapter gave a bazaar in the Tertiary Rooms of the Monastery on the feast of 
Christ the King. 


Monastery of the Blessed Sacrament, Detroit, Michigan 


On September 8, Feast of the Nativity of our Blessed Mother, Miss Patricia 
Hogan, formerly of Chicago, received the Habit of St. Dominic after Vespers. 
Sister received the name of Sister Mary of Calvary, O.P. On September 22, Miss 
Noreen Costelloe, formerly of County Mayo, Ireland, received the Habit of St. 
Dominic after Vespers. Sister received the name of Sister Therese Marie of the 
Passion, O.P. 

On September 13, the Legion of Mary of the Western Deanery, assembled for 
a Holy Hour in the Adoration Chapel. 

The annual Rosary Novena in preparation for the Feast was conducted by Rev. 
J. F. Carrigan, O.P. After the meeting of the Infant of Prague Guild which fol- 
lowed the Holy Hour of October 7, the Prioress, Mother M. Agnes, O.P., was 
presented with a substantial check towards the Building Fund. 


Monastery of Our Lady of Grace, North Guilford, Connecticut 


Out in North Guilford, the new Monastery of Our Lady of Grace is rapidly 
nearing completion. On the Feast of St. Therese of Lisieux, the large Indiana 
limestone statue of Our Lady of Grace was placed in a niche in the outer front 
wall of the chapel. The roof of the new monastery is practically completed. The 
enclosed yard in back of the monastery (in addition to the court) has been en- 
larged by an additional five acres. The Dan Cosgrove Construction Co. of Branford 
contributed the landscaping of the new yard as their gift toward the new monastery. 

The Monastery of Our Lady of Grace has had reprinted the book, DEVO- 
TIONS TO SAINT DOMINIC, by the late Rev. Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. Added 
to the first edition are nine pictures relating to the life of St. Dominic, one of them 
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an original by a nun of this Community. Proceeds from the book are being used 
toward the rebuilding of the monastery. 

On June 26, Sister Mary Elizabeth of the Sacred Heart, O.P., the first postulant 
to join the Community after the fire, made profession of temporary vows. 

Walter D. Hughes, O.P., is continuing his theology course for the Community 
of the Monastery. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, New Jersey 


His Excellency, Archbishop Thomas A. Boland, D.D., visited the Community 
on July 17 and again on July 27. He gave a special blessing to Mother Mary Ray- 
mond, O.P., a former Prioress of the Community who is now paralyzed. 

Sister Mary Joseph of Jesus Crucified, O.P., made her Temporary Vows of 
Profession on the 15th of September. The Rev. Theophane A. O’Brien, O.P., was 
acting delegate to His Excellency, Archbishop Thomas A. Boland, D.D., and the 
Rev. T. G. Mullaney, O.P., presided at Compline which preceded the ceremony. 
The Rev. Hubert Arliss, C.P., preached the sermon. 

On the Feast of the Most Holy Rosary, afternoon devotions took place at 3 
o'clock. Children dressed in the Dominican Habit of Friars and Nuns made up the 
Procession. Rev. Francis N. Wendell, O.P., preached the sermon. Blessed Roses 
were distributed to the people after the service. Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament concluded the day’s celebration. 


Corpus Christi Monastery, Bronx, New York 


Sister M. Joseph made her final Profession of Simple Vows as an Extern Sister 
on August 30. Msgr. Mechler officiated and Rev. Joseph Taylor, O.P., preached the 
sermon. 

Sister Isabel and Sister Mary were received into our Community on the Feast 
of Our Mother's Nativity. Sister Mary of the Eucharist made her temporary Pro- 
fession as a Choir Nun on Oct. 5. Msgr. Charles J. McCabe of the Immaculate 
Conception Church of Manhattan officiated at the Vespers and the Ceremony. Rev. 
Charles J. McManus of the Cathedral preached the sermon and Rev. John Taylor, 
S.J., acted as Master of Ceremonies. 

November 21 marked the Diamond Jubilee of Sister _M. of the Immaculate 
Conception. There was no formal celebration as Mother is still suffering from a 
recent heart attack. On December 8, Sister M. Cecile will celebrate her Golden Ju- 
bilee of Profession. She has held many important offices, including that of Prioress 
from 1942-45. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Sister Miriam of the Child Jesus celebrated the Silver Jubilee of her religious 
Profession on September 14. A Low Pontifical Mass was offered by the Most Rev. 
Bishop Schott, D.D., Auxiliary of the Diocese of Harrisburg. Several of the local 
clergy and a large group of relatives and friends attended. The sermon was deliv- 
ered by Rev. Leo Bierschmitt, Diocesan Director for the Propagation of the Faith. 

The Novena for the Feast of the Most Holy Rosary, and the annual Rosary 
Sunday devotions were conducted by the Rev. Reginald Coffey, O.P., from the Do- 
minican House of Studies. 

The Lancaster Catholic High School Alumni held a day of recollection at the 
Monastery on November 17. The Exercises were conducted by the Rev. Richard 
Mitchell, himself a graduate of Lancaster Catholic High. 
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